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IRVING DILLIARD 


The Centennial Year of Two Great 


IIlinoisans: Jane Addams 
And William Jennings Bryan 





Since he retired in February after nearly thirty-three years 
with the editorial department of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Irving Dilliard has been busier than ever. He is a resident 

of Collinsville, past president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, and a former trustee of the Historical Library. 

He has promised to write an occasional article for this 
Journal when his traveling, lecturing, teaching and 


other writing will permit. 





WHO ARE the two most distinguished natives of Illinois? 
If an accurate means of determining this point could be de- 
vised, which son of the Prairie State and which daughter 
would lead all their brothers and sisters in distinction as 
notable Americans? 

Certainly it is not for any one person to say positively who 
these two native Illinoisans would be, and the author of the 
present article will not attempt to do so. He does, however, 
have nominations for very high rank on the list, and it is 
his opinion that if these two are not the most distinguished 
natives of Illinois then they are the ones who will need to 
be surpassed by others still more distinguished. 

The native son is William Jennings Bryan and the native 
daughter is Jane Addams, and since both of them were born 
in 1860 this is jointly their centennial year. 

Subsequent articles in this issue of the Journal of the IIlli- 
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nois State Historical Society deal with specific aspects of 
the lives of each — of Bryan as an orator and of Jane Addams 
as a reformer at work on the level of local politics. It is 


the purpose of the present article to sketch the career of 


each as the setting for the more detailed study of a particular 
phase. 

Since William Jennings Bryan was born March 19, 1860, 
some six months before Jane Addams, whose birth date was 
September 6, 1860, this article will review first the signifi- 
cant facts about the male member of this outstanding pair 
of Civil War-eve Illinoisans. 

Bryan was born in Salem, county seat of Marion County, 
deep in southern Illinois, about half way across the state 
between the Mississippi and Wabash rivers. On a north- 





" eGEDARVILLE 
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A century ago this year two widely 
separated villages, Cedarville in Ste- 
phenson County and Salem in Marion 
County, gave Illinois two of her most 
distinguished citizens, Jane Addams and 
William Jennings Bryan. 
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south line Salem is approximately midway from Decatur to 
Cairo. 

The future political leader’s parents were Silas Lillard 
Bryan, of Virginia farmer stock, and his wife, Mariah Eliza- 
beth Jennings. The father, who ran unsuccessfully for a 
seat in the national House of Representatives in 1872, sent 
his son to Jacksonville, Illinois, for six years of education, 
first in the Academy and then at Illinois College, from which 
he was graduated in 1881. William Jennings then spent 
two years reading law at the Union College of Law in Chi- 
cago, where he enjoyed many hours in the law office of 
United States Senator Lyman Trumbull, a friend of the 


elder Bryan’s. 
The young man’s oratorical talents began to show in col- 
lege, where he was an enthusiastic debater. He had little 


time for athletics although he was an excellent broad jumper. 
He opened his first law office on July 4, 1883, in Jacksonville 
and by the next year was getting along well enough to take 
as his bride Mary Baird, from nearby Perry, in Pike County. 

After four years in Jacksonville, the lure of the new West 
attracted the young couple to Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
Mrs. Bryan, as well as her husband, was admitted to the bar. 
But Bryan in his late twenties was not so firmly rooted in 
the law that it held him when a career in politics beckoned. 
At the age of thirty he carried the normally Republican 
Lincoln district as a Democratic candidate for the national 
House. His majority was the ample one of 6,700, and in 
1892 he was re-elected. Two years later he tried for the 
Senate, but he was not able to win election for enough Demo- 
crats to the Nebraska legislature in those days of indirect 
election of senators. 

To make a living, Bryan assumed the editorship of the 
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Omaha World-Herald, and journalism thereafter played an 
important part in his life, particularly after January 23, 
1901, when he founded the Commoner, a weekly which he 
used in his fight against the influence of wealth in political 
affairs. He also became a popular lecturer and for many 
years was one of the leading attractions on the Chautauqua 


platforms. 

While in Congress, the young lawmaker was fortunate 
enough to be assigned to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, before which tariff issues were brought. He was 
more interested, however, in the silver question and became 
one of the leading speakers in the silver group which under- 
took a pre-convention drive to influence the Democratic 
National Convention of 1896 on behalf of the free coinage 
of silver. 

As a thirty-six-year-old delegate to that convention, 
Bryan delivered one of the most famous addresses in Ameri- 
can history. Speaking on the subject of the party platform, 
he sketched the history of the free silver course. He said 
that the silver Democrats had gone from victory to victory 
and were at the Chicago convention “not to discuss, not to 
debate, but to enter up the judgment already rendered by 
the plain people.” He worked up to a highly dramatic 
peroration, which closed with these ringing, eloquent words: 


Having behind us the producing masses of this nation and the 
world, supported by the commercial interests, the laboring interests, 
and the toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand for a gold 
standard by saying to them: You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind 


upon a cross of gold. 


The effect was immediate and tremendous. The Boy 
Orator from the Platte so electrified the silver forces who 
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William Jennings Bryan was born in this unpretentious Salem home. It ts 
now a memorial museum, 
were in charge of a new alignment of western and southern 
elements in the party that he was swept to the presidential 
nomination on the fifth ballot. He delivered his speech of 
acceptance in Madison Square Garden, New York, to a 
large audience, and at once launched into a whirlwind cam- 


paign that made unlimited coinage of silver the chief issue. 
His opponents in the election, with Governor William 
McKinley of Ohio as the Republican nominee, belittled 


Bryan’s youth and oratory. ‘The young candidate, however, 


was unmoved by such criticism and proceeded to conduct 
one of the most remarkable of presidential campaigns. 
Using his superb voice to convey his simple convictions to 
the electorate, Bryan crossed and crisscrossed the country, 
traveling in all eighteen thousand miles. He addressed some 


six hundred audiences and aggressively appealed to the 
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people to take up political arms against what he called their 
controllers and misleaders in Wall Street. 

Bryan’s message attracted many farmers and workers to 
his banner, but not enough of them. McKinley conducted 
almost the direct opposite kind of campaign by remaining 
on his front porch in Canton, Ohio, where he received train- 
loads of greeters, and then won by 600,000 in a total vote of 
13,600,000. ‘The electoral vote was 271 to 176. Money 
played a larger part than in any presidential campaign up 
to that time, for the McKinley forces, led by Marcus A. 
Hanna, enjoyed the financial support of a national com- 
mittee with seemingly limitless funds at its disposal. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 
Bryan was made a colonel by the Governor of Nebraska. He 
recruited a regiment, but the war did not last long enough 
for his unit to be sent outside the country. When the treaty 
with Spain was concluded, he resigned his commission and 
returned to politics. 

The 1900 Democratic National Convention found him still 
the great favorite of the party’s rank and file. Easterners 
sought to eliminate the silver plank, but Bryan declined to 
be the nominee unless the party stood again for free silver. 
He did agree that there should be other issues and so took 
up the question of “territorial expansion,” which came in 
the wake of the war with Spain. His appeal to the people 


to put imperialism aside did not persuade many who looked 
on the Philippines as the spoils of war. McKinley was re- 


elected and his majorities were somewhat larger than in 
1896. 

Perhaps not expecting to achieve a third nomination in 
1904 but desiring to carry on his battle against the power of 
wealth in the political arena, Bryan founded the Commoner 
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less than three months after his second defeat for the presi- 
dency. While the Bryan weekly enjoyed a substantial base 
of subscribers, it was even more influential through its im- 
pact in daily newspaper offices where it was read and quoted. 
For twelve years Bryan contributed the weekly’s leading 


articles. 

After the defeat of New York’s Judge Alton B. Parker 
in 1904 by Republican Theodore Roosevelt, who had ascend- 
ed to the White House from the vice-presidency following 
the assassination of McKinley, the Democratic Party in 1908 
placed its national standard in Bryan’s hand for the third 


time. 

The first Roosevelt was successful, however, in getting 
the country to accept his hand-picked choice, William How- 
ard Taft, in a campaign which was marked for its confusion 
of the issues. Bryan continued to be a political force by 
means of his writings, addresses and lectures and profoundly 
influenced the 1912 convention and through it the course 
of history. 

Waging his fight against what he called the money power 
with as much vigor as ever, he attended the Baltimore nomi- 
nating convention determined to keep the eastern forces 
from inducing the delegates to accept a candidate who 
would, as Bryan thought, be under Wall Street control. 
Through the early ballots the leading contenders were Gov- 
ernor Judson Harmon of Ohio, Speaker of the House Champ 
Clark of Missouri and Governor Woodrow Wilson of New 
Jersey. 

On the tenth ballot, the New York strength was trans- 
ferred from Harmon to Clark. That was a sign, so Bryan 
contended, that the financial interests had taken over Clark 
and that the Missourian was no longer to be considered a 
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progressive. Bryan personally had favored Wilson from 
the outset. In swinging the Nebraska delegation to Wilson, 
he stopped the rise of the Clark fortunes, notwithstanding 
the Speaker’s denunciation of the Bryan charges as “false 
and infamous.” Wilson passed Clark on the twenty-fifth 
ballot and was nominated on the forty-sixth. 

Bryan handled the course of the Baltimore convention 
with rare political skill. His friends urged him to allow 
his name to go before the delegates, but he resisted the temp- 
tation although he knew that the Republicans were split 
between Taft and Roosevelt and that the Democratic nomi- 
nee most probably would win. 

The first Democratic President since Cleveland made 
Bryan Secretary of State, a post which he held from March 


4, 1913, to June 9, 1915. International affairs and diplomacy 


were lesser interests, however, and Bryan was not too adept 
in the No. 1 place in the Cabinet. He conceived and con- 
cluded a series of arbitration treaties with thirty nations as 
the war clouds gathered. His greatest service to Wilson, to 
whom he was completely loyal, was in helping secure the 
adoption by Congress of the ““New Freedom” legislative pro- 
gram, including particularly the Federal Reserve Bank Act. 
To Bryan that law was the means for breaking up Wall 
Street’s control of the United States economy. 

Bryan was essentially a pacifist and he was convinced that 
the issues which had embroiled Europe in war could be 
settled by peaceful negotiation. He continued to advocate 
the use of arbitration even after the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Wilson, however, supported by his other presidential advisers, 
felt that more immediate and firmer action was required, 
and this brought Bryan and Wilson to a parting of the ways. 
Bryan declined to send to Germany the second Lusitania 
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note, whereupon he resigned in June, 1915, to give the Presi- 
dent a free hand. 

Twice more Bryan attended Democratic National Conven- 
tions. In 1920 he battled in vain for a prohibition plank, 
as he was also an outstanding crusader against alcoholism 
and its evils. In 1924 the liquor issue was still prominent, 
and Bryan backed William G. McAdoo against Alfred E. 
Smith, who lost the nomination to John W. Davis. Other 
reform causes for which Bryan worked hard included popu- 
lar election of senators, the federal income tax and woman 
suffrage. 

From boyhood Bryan was a Presbyterian, his faith being 
of the simple fundamentalist variety. As “modernism” be- 
gan to spread in Protestant churches, he held the more 
stanchly to “the old-time religion,’ and one of his most 
frequently delivered lectures was entitled “Is the Bible 
True?” His answer was an unequivocal affirmative. 

Bryan worked for the passage of the Tennessee law: which 


prohibited the teaching, in the state’s tax-supported schools, 
of the Darwinian doctrine of gradual evolution. When John 
T. Scopes was tried for violating the law in Dayton, ‘Tennes- 
see, Bryan returned to the attorney’s role, this time on the 
side of the prosecution. The defense called in Clarence Dar- 


row, noted freethinker, and the forensic contest was widely 
reported in the newspapers of the country. Darrow put Bryan 
on the stand, and the merciless grilling of the unshaken be- 
liever was a high point of the trial. Within five days of the 
battle’s end, Bryan died peacefully asleep in bed. The world 
had changed markedly in his lifetime and William Jennings 
Bryan but little. For his honesty, his consistency and his 
devotion he was mourned as few men of his generation. 
Perhaps a personal footnote may be included at this point. 
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It was the good fortune of the writer of this article, when 
a reporter on the Daily Illini, student newspaper at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in 1925, to be assigned to cover a visit of 
Bryan to the Champaign-Urbana community for an address. 
The reporter enlarged on his assignment and met Bryan at 
the train and volunteered to assist him in seeing anything 
that might interest him. The political leader said he would 
like to tour the University’s justly celebrated College of 
Agriculture. 

It was a perfect choice. The student-reporter had cov- 
ered the “‘ag school” in his freshman year. When he escorted 
Bryan into the beef cattle barn, one of the employees, a short, 
elderly man in overalls, recognized the visitor as the candi- 
date for whom he had cast his first presidential ballot years 
before. Tears came into his eyes. He said that he had never 
thought that someday “the Commoner” whom he had ad- 
mired so long would appear at the cattle barn where he 
worked with a pitchfork. 

That night after the lecture the reporter handed Bryan 
a small book to autograph. It was a copy of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s remarkable essay, “When a Man Comes to Himself.” 
Bryan commended the Wilson message with enthusiasm and 
then wrote on the flyleaf: “This book contains excellent 
advice from one who earned the right to advise. With all 
good wishes, yours truly, William Jennings Bryan, June 1, 
1925.” He went almost immediately to Dayton, ‘Tennessee, 
for the Scopes trial, so that was Bryan’s last visit to the state 
of his birth. He died seven weeks later, July 26, 1925. 


Jane Addams was born in Cedarville, a village in Stephen- 
son County, which borders Wisconsin and on the west joins 
Jo Daviess County, the northwesternmost county in Illinois. 
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Jane Addams’ birthplace at Cedarville was built in 1854 and is still being 


occupied as a residence. 


Cedarville is six miles north of the county seat, Freeport. 
Jane Addams was the eighth child of John Huy Addams and 
his first wife, Sarah Weber. Ancestor Walter Adams, who 
emigrated from England and settled in Pennsylvania in the 
1600's, spelled the name “Adams,” but his son, Isaac, in- 
serted another “d.”’ This caused Abraham Lincoln to write 
to John Huy Addams, who served in the Illinois State Senate 
from 1854 to 1870, as “My dear Double-D’ed Addams.”* 
On her mother’s side Jane Addams was descended from 
Christian Weber (pronounced Weeber), a German who 
emigrated to Philadelphia in 1727. 

John Huy Addams brought his Pennsylvania bride to 
northern Illinois in 1844 and soon became a prosperous 


miller. He was active in getting a railroad into the county. 


1. Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull-House (New York, 1910), 31. 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War he recruited a military 
company known as the “Addams Guards.” When Jane was 
only two her mother died. Five years later the father mar- 
ried Mrs. Anna H. Haldeman, who had three children by 
her first husband. A woman of talent and force, she was 
very fond of reading and influenced little Jane in the direc- 
tion of books and cultural things. 

Jane Addams suffered from curvature of the spine in her 
early years, but this disability was relieved by an operation. 
Even so she was often in pain. She was particularly close 
to her father, with whom she discussed her girlhood con- 
cerns and other matters as they arose. Her public schooling 
was in effect supplemented at home with both parents join- 
ing in. In 1877 she entered nearby Rockford College, where 
she was soon active in the battle for woman’s rights. She 
supported the cause of feminism in the first interstate debat- 
ing contest open to members of her college class. 

After taking her degree in 1882, Jane Addams went to 
the Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia, but ill health 
broke into her course and she proceeded in 1883 to Europe, 
where she spent the next two years in travel and study. On 
her return to the United States she was still uncertain as to 
what she wanted to do, so she went back to Europe in 1887 
with one of her Rockford College friends, Ellen Gates Starr. 
On that trip she became acquainted with the work of ‘Toyn- 
bee Hall, social settlement in a poor district of London. She 
also began to read and write about social reform. When 
she returned to the United States the second time, she had 
decided what she wanted to do. 

Her plan took form early in 1889 when she and Ellen Starr 
went to Chicago to find a house or building which could be 
used as a settlement headquarters in one of the most de- 
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pressed districts of the bulging city. At Polk and Halsted 
streets, half way between the stockyards and the ship-build- 
ing yards, an old mansion, once the homestead of Charles J. 


Hull, a Chicago pioneer, stood waiting, so it seemed, for 
Jane Addams to take it over. At first she rented only part 
of the house, and she and Ellen Starr assumed charge on 
September 14, 1889. 

In a very short time Hull-House — for that is what Jane 
Addams called the new social settlement (and she always 
used the hyphen) — became one of the most remarkable 
places in all America. Immediately the renovated old man- 
sion opened wide its doors to the immigrants who lived in 
unpainted shacks in the cheerless blocks that spread in every 
direction. Hull House provided nursery schools for the chil- 
dren and literacy classes for their working parents. It taught 
handicrafts as well as reading. It afforded library services 
and public health facilities. It drew no color or nationality 
lines. The first nurse was a Negro woman, and when the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
was formed, Jane Addams was one of the founders. 

There were sweatshops in the neighborhood, and workers 
in the garment trade needed a place to discuss ways and 
means to combat its merciless exploitation of women and 
girls. Hull House made them welcome and one of the great 
clothing unions had its beg’ ‘>gs in the old mansion. Jane 
Addams was named arlL..rator in a garment strike that in- 
volved ninety thousand workers. She rejected a proposed 
settlement that would have prohibited collective bargaining. 
She was convinced that such a bar would only lead to still 
more problems. 

The slender, frail young woman believed in doing the job 
at hand. She saw piles of decaying garbage in the neighbor- 
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hood and arranged at the Chicago City Hall to be appointed 
official inspector of streets and alleys in the vicinity. She 
said long afterward that she was never prouder of any title 
than that one! 

The group of co-workers assembled by Jane Addams at 
Hull House went to work in behalf of a series of urgent labor 
and social reforms. The needs were great, and with the 
election as governor in i892 of the outstanding progressive, 
John Peter Altgeld, who had worked himself up from bit- 
terest poverty, changes in state policy were possible. One 
of his administration’s first accomplishments was the enact- 
ment of an Illinois factory regulation law that was in truth 
revolutionary. It limited the hours a woman might work 
in a factory to eight a day. It forbade the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age. It began the control 
of tenement sweatshops. And it provided a State Factory 
Inspector at the head of a Factory Inspection Department. 
Governor Altgeld filled the new post by appointing Florence 
Kelley, one of Jane Addams’ close friends at Hull House. 
Florence Kelley was the first woman to head a state factory 


inspection department, and the only one until Governor 
Alfred E. Smith appointed Frances Perkins in New York 


State, thirty-five years later. 

This was only one of many indications of how far Jane 
Addams and her associates were ahead of their times. In 
1892 the first playground in Chicago was opened at Hull 
House. Meantime the dedicated young women saw that it 
was necessary to follow the children of the city streets through 
their troubles with the law. The result was the creation in 
1899 of the first juvenile court in the United States. But 
a juvenile court, valuable though it was, needed assistance, 
as experience demonstrated. A decade later the first Child 
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Guidance Clinic was established through Hull House efforts. 

Jane Addams believed intensely in the role of the public 
school in American democracy, and, beginning in 1905, she 
served a term on the Chicago Board of Education. But she 
worked not only on the city and state levels for social better- 
ment but also on the national level. After a long fight she 
finally saw the creation by Congress of the United States 
Children’s Bureau in Washington. Jane Addams was de- 
scribed as the “godmother” of this guardian of the nation’s 
children. She might well have been its first chief but pre- 
ferred to see recognition go to the talents of her associates. 

When the new post was filled in 1912 by President William 
Howard Taft, it was with another of Jane Addams’ co- 
workers. She was Julia Clifford Lathrop, who had already 
served in Illinois by appointment of Governor Altgeld as 
the first woman member of the State Board of Public Chari- 
ties. When Julia Lathrop resigned as head of the Children’s 
Bureau in 1921, she was succeeded by still another of the 
Jane Addams group at Hull House, Grace Abbott. 

Lacking the right to vote, Jane Addams and her associates 
were indefatigable leaders in the woman-suffrage movement. 
She did not wait, however, for use of the ballot to express 
her likes and dislikes in election contests. She was a leader 
of women in behalf of Theodore Roosevelt’s Progressive 
Party in 1912 and a strong influence in its support of legis- 
lative safeguards against industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases, excessive hours and other industrial hazards. Her 


impact on legislation in Illinois can be seen in the fact that 
woman suffrage was achieved in Illinois in 1913, seven years 
before the Nineteenth Amendment, giving women the right 
to vote, was put into the United States Constitution. 

Yet all these aspects of Jane Addams’ life, wholesome, con- 
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structive and pioneering as they were, led, so it may be con- 
tended, to a far greater work on a much larger stage. The 
outbreak of World War I in 1914 led her to devote herself 
largely to the cause of peace over the next twenty years. 
She was one of the first to see that war needed to be outlawed 
by international action. She became the first chairman of 
the American Women’s Peace Party and helped draw up 
its platform, planks of which later appeared among Wood- 
row Wilson’s historic Fourteen Points for world peace. 

In the midst of the war Jane Addams was chosen president 
of the International Congress of Women at the Hague to 
work for the mediation of international disputes through 
neutral nations. After helping feed women and children 
victims of the war, enemy as well as ally, she assumed the 


presidency of the Women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedom and on a world scale promoted international 
meetings of women in behalf of peace, labor and social re- 
forms and the alleviation of hunger. Her leadership took 
her to international gatherings as chairman or presiding 
officer in Zurich, Vienna, Prague and The Hague as well 
as Washington. She richly deserved the Nobel Peace Prize 
which was awarded to her in 1931, the first such recognition 
to go to a woman. 

Busy as she was in these almost limitless programs of work, 
Jane Addams found time to do an extraordinary amount of 
writing. The titles of her books suggest her career: Democ- 
racy and Social Ethics (1902), Newer Ideals of Peace 
(1907), The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets (1909), 
Twenty Years at Hull-House (1910), A New Conscience and 
an Ancient Evil (1912), The Long Road of Woman’s Mem- 
ory (1916), Peace and Bread (1922), The Second Twenty 
Years at Hull-House (1930), The Excellent Becomes 
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the Permanent (1932) and My Friend, Julia Lathrop 
(1935). These writings combined experience, narration, 
anecdote, humor, aphorism and thinking on a high plane. 
The first volume of her Hull House recollections quickly 
won recognition as a classic of American autobiography. In 
observance of the centennial a new edition of Peace and 
Bread has been issued and also a new selection of Jane 
Addams’ writings on her major interests, with a foreword 
by Justice William O. Douglas of the United States Supreme 
Court. A commemorative stamp was not issued for the 
centennial year because she appeared in the Famous Ameri- 
cans stamp series in 1940. 

Theodore Roosevelt called her “America’s most useful 
citizen,” and when she was awarded the Nobel Prize, a 
Swedish scholar said, “She is the foremost woman of her 
nation, not far from being its greatest citizen.” A short time 
before she died of cancer, a meeting in her honor was held 
in Washington to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Oswald Garrison Villard, the noted 
journalist, said on that occasion, ‘““We are surely met less 
to praise Jane Addams than to recite our own rare fortune 
that she has been and is of us, and that it has been our coun- 
try that gave her to the world.” Fifteen colleges and uni- 
versities awarded her honorary degrees, among them Yale, 
Smith, Wisconsin, Chicago and Northwestern. 

At her death, on May 21, 1935, high and low alike went 


to Huii House to express appreciation for her life and good 


works. Walter Lippmann wrote: “It is to renew men’s 
faith, so hard to hold, so easy to lose, that saints are born 
as witnesses and as examples. Jane Addams was a witness 
to the ancient American faith that democracy can be noble 
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and that serenity and pity and understanding can pervade 
the spirit of a strong and proud people.” 

But it takes Jane Addams’ own words to show how much 
she means to the world a quarter-century after her death. 
She said: 

The most precious moment in human development is the young 


creature's association that he is unlike any other human being, and 
has an individual contribution to make to the world. 


We need to take a page from the philosophy of the Greeks to 
whom the world of fact was also the world of the ideal. 


Nothing could be worse than the fear that one had given up too 
soon and had left one effort unexpended which might have helped 
the world. 

After World War II the Illinois State Historical Society 
resumed its program of marking historic sites in Illinois. 
One of the first selected was the birthplace of Jane Addams. 
Here is the inscription on the metal plaque which stands 
on the west side of State Highway 26 just north of the 
village: 

CEDARVILLE 





BIRTHPLACE OF JANE ADDAMS 
1860 - 1935 


Humanitarian, Feminist,/ Social Worker, Reformer, 
Educator, Author, Publicist./ Founder of Hull House, 
Pioneer/ Settlement Center, Chicago, 1889./ President, 
Women’s International/ League for Peace and Freedom. 
Nobel Peace Prize, 1931./ Erected by the Illinois State 
Historical Society, 1951. 


William Jennings Bryan and Jane Addams, son and 
daughter of Illinois — in their centennial year, we can take 
new pride in their contributions to the American heritage. 
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Jane Addams vs. The Ward Boss 





Dr. Allen F. Davis — a graduate of Dartmouth, the University 
of Rochester and the University of Wisconsin — is a student 

of American social and intellectual history. His article 

on Jane Addams is drawn from the book he is writing on 

the impact of settlement workers on social and political reform 
in the Progressive Era. He is also engaged in research for 

a biography of Jane Addams. Formerly at Wayne State 
University, Detroit, he is now assistant professor of 

history at the University of Missouri. 





JANE ADDAMS, unfortunately, is often remembered 
only as a kindly social worker or a gentle pacifist. But her 
personality had many facets; she was at once an idealist who 
sincerely believed she could help solve the problems of urban, 
industrial America by going to live in the slums, and a real- 
ist who was always acutely aware of what was reasonably 
possible. It is true that she was a pacifist, and she radiated 
a kind of gentleness that made many people think of her 
as a saint. She was, in addition, a scholar and, in a sense, 
a philosopher, but she was most of all a fighter and a 
reformer.’ 

In 1889 Jane Addams, along with Ellen Gates Starr, a 
Rockford College classmate, founded Hull House on the 
west side of Chicago, in the middle of a dreary urban wilder- 
ness. From the very beginning she believed that Hull House 
would become an instrument for social, educational, humani- 


1. The better of two biographies of Jane Addams is by her nephew, James 
Weber Linn, Jane Addams: A Biography (New York, 1935). The best 
short article is by Albert J. Kennedy in Supplement One, Dictionary of 
American Biography (New York, 1944). 
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tarian and civic reform, and part of the broader movement 
for social justice in America.” Jane Addams thought of her- 
self not as a social worker but as a reformer, and she was 
not above getting involved in city politics. In fact, since 
Hull House was located in the Nineteenth Ward, involve- 
ment in politics was inevitable for anyone interested in 
reform. 

In the 18g0’s the Nineteenth Ward contained about fifty 


thousand people of twenty different nationalities, all jammed 


into a few square miles of flimsy, depressing tenement houses. 
It was a shifting, restless mass of people; the Irish still domi- 
nated the community and held much of the political power, 
but they were outnumbered by more recent arrivals, the 
Italians, Bohemians and Polish and Russian Jews.” The 
newer residents had little experience with American customs 
or American politics. As one reporter commented, they were 
“capable of being herded and driven by any one . . . strong 
enough to wield the rod.””* 

In the 1890's, Johnny Powers did most of the herding and 
driving in the Nineteenth Ward. A short, stocky Irishman 
with a smooth-shaven face and flowing gray hair, Powers 
was fifty years old in 1896." He had been an alderman since 
1888, but he was more than just an ordinary alderman — he 
was one of the most powerful men in Chicago. In 1898 he 
was chairman of the finance committee of the Chicago City 


Council and boss of the caucus that distributed the chairman- 


2. Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull-House (New York, 1910), 125-26; 
Jane Addams, “The Objective Value of a Social Settlement,” Philanthropy 
and Social Progress (New York, 1893), 33. 

3. Hull-House Maps and Papers . . . (New York, 1895), 15-19; Chicago 
Tribune, Jan. 24, 1898. 

4. Ray Stannard Baker, “Hull House and the Ward Boss,” Outlook, LVIII 
(March 26, 1898): 770. 

Ibid., 769; Chicago Tribune, April 4, 1896. 
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Jane Addams surrounded by a group of her Hull House friends. 


ships of the other committees.” He was also chairman of the 
Cook County Democratic Committee, and he had personally 
been responsible for giving away millions of dollars of street 
railway franchises to Charles T. Yerkes and his associates. 
In partnership with his political henchman William J. 
O’Brien, Powers owned several saloons, one of them con- 
veniently located near City Hall. Although his salary as 
alderman was only three dollars a meeting, he managed to 
live comfortably in one of the largest houses in the ward, and 

6. Florence Kelley, “Hull House,” New England Magazine, XVIII (June, 
1898): 565. 
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was reportedly worth $400,000 in 1896.’ “He is cool-headed, 


’ 


cunning, and wholly unscrupulous,” one reporter decided. 
“He is the feudal lord who governs his retainers with open- 
handed liberality or crushes them to poverty as it suits his 
nearest purpose.” 

It did not take Jane Addams long to learn that Powers 
controlled the Nineteenth Ward, but it took her several 
years and three political campaigns to appreciate the extent 
of that control. When she arrived at Hull House, she noticed 
that a large portion of the men in the neighborhood were 
streetcar employees and the girls telephone operators, but 
it was some time before she realized that Johnny Powers was 
responsible for their employment.’ As Jane Addams began 
to translate the purpose of Hull House into action, by trying 
to improve conditions in the ward, she found herself either 
checkmated or controlled at almost every turn.’” Powers did 
acquiesce in Hull House schemes for a park and a public 
bath, but when it came to a new public school, he was not 
so co-operative.” 

An investigation by one of the settlement workers showed 
that there were over three thousand more pupils in the ward 
than there were seats in the school. With these statistics, 


and a petition signed by many of the residents of the ward, 
Jane Addams put the case for a new school before the Chi- 
cago School Board. The board approved her request, but 
Powers stepped in to alter the decision. With the help of 


7. Chicago Tribune, April 4, 1896; Baker, “Hull House and the Ward 
Boss,’ 769-70. 

8. Ibid., 769. 

9g. Addams, Twenty Years, 315-16. 

10. The purpose of Hull House, as stated in its charter, was “to provide 
a center for a higher civic and social life; to initiate and maintain educational 
and philanthropic enterprises, and to investigate and improve the conditions 
in the industrial districts of Chicago.” Hull-House Bulletin, Jan., 1896, p. 1. 

11. Kelley, “Hull House,” 554-55. 
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O’Brien, who just happened to be the chairman of the City 
Council Committee on Education, Jane Addams’ plan was 
quietly pigeonholed.** Powers wanted a new parochial 
school for the ward and feared his chances of promoting it 
would be hurt by a new public school. 

A more immediate problem than the inadequate schools 
was that of the ward’s dirty streets, which constituted a seri- 
ous health hazard. Slaughterhouses and_ bakeries, fish 
peddlers and livery stables, as well as ordinary citizens, 
dumped their refuse into streets and alleys that were already 
clogged with dirt. At first Jane Addams thought that a lack 
of understanding about the spread of disease, and a lack of 
pride in the neighborhood, caused the filthy conditions, so 
she launched a campaign of education. It soon became ap- 


parent, however, that the real reason for the condition of 


the streets was the haphazard garbage collection. Settlement 
workers reported thousands of violations of the law to the 
Health Department, but nothing was done about them, and 
the death rate in the Nineteenth Ward remained one of the 
highest in the city." Suspecting that Alderman Powers was 
somehow responsible for this situation too, Jane Addams gave 
Edward Burchard, the first male resident of Hull House, the 
task of investigating the garbage collection system. Her 
suspicions were confirmed. Burchard discovered that Pow- 
ers used the position of garbage collector as a political plum, 
handing it out to a local henchman who collected the money 
but little of the garbage.” 

12. Baker, “Hull House and the Ward Boss,” 770; Florence Kelley to 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, Sept. 26, 1898, Lloyd MSS, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

13. Addams, Twenty Years, 281-85. 

14. Jane Addams to Mary Smith, Feb. 24, 1895, Addams MSS, The 
Peace Collection, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; Kelley, “Hull 
House,” 556; Addams, Twenty Years, 284-85. 
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To Jane Addams there was only one solution. Surprising 
even her closest friends, she submitted a bid for the collection 
of garbage in the ward. Her bid was finally rejected on a 
technicality, but the publicity it received brought about her 
appointment as inspector for the Nineteenth Ward.” She 


took the position seriously. Her first move was to appoint 
Amanda Johnson, a young graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, as her deputy, and together they launched an 
attack on the filth and the garbage in the ward. They were 
up at six in the morning to follow the garbage wagons to the 
dump, but they spent much of their time keeping charts and 
graphs and complaining to City Hall, arresting landlords 
and arguing with the contractor." “The ward is really 
cleaner,” Jane Addams reported in August, 1895, but her 
fight against filth had convinced her that, if the area was 
to be kept permanently clean, Johnny Powers would have to 
be beaten." 

The campaign against Powers began with the Hull House 
Men’s Club, which was composed of the young men in the 
neighborhood and the male settlement workers. Although 
the club held lectures and discussions on various topics, most 
of the members were interested primarily in politics. With 
Jane Addams’ encouragement the group nominated one of 
its own members, Frank Lawler, as an independent candi- 
date to oppose a Powers man for alderman in the spring of 


1895." 


15. Addams to Mary Smith, Feb. 24, 1895, Addams MSS; Addams, 
Twenty Years, 285; Chicago Tribune, March 21, 1895. 

16. “The Business Government of Cities,’ Outlook, LII (Aug. 17, 1895): 
270; Addams to Mary Smith, Aug. 8, 1895, Addams MSS. 

17. Ibid. 

18. In Chicago each ward elected two aldermen for terms of two years, 
but only one alderman was elected each year; Powers had been re-elected in 
1894. Addams, Twenty Years, 315-16; Chicago Tribune, April 4, 1895. 
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Powers was more amused than concerned by the settle- 
ment’s “Sunday School” attempt to enter ward politics, but 
with the help of the Men’s Club and the settlement workers 
Lawler was elected.” The victory was short-lived, however, 
for the new alderman was unable to resist the attractive in- 
ducements put before him by his colleague from the Nine- 
teenth Ward. Within a matter of months, Frank Lawler, 
the Hull House reform alderman, was Johnny Powers’ most 
loyal supporter.“ Encouraged nevertheless by the “success” 
at the polls in 1895, Jane Addams decided to attack Powers 
himself when he came up for re-election in 1896. In open- 
ing the attack on Powers, she was thinking beyond the situa- 
tion in her own ward. “TI really believe,” she wrote to a 
friend, “that if we could get an investigation in the 19th ward 
against our... alderman it might extend to the whole city.” 

It was not easy to find a candidate willing to oppose 
Powers. After a long search, however, the Hull House re- 
formers settled upon William Gleeson, a 42-year-old Irish 


immigrant, who was a member of the Hull House Men’s 
Club and a former president of the Chicago Bricklayers’ 
Union.** Miss Addams was able to persuade Hazen Pingree, 
the reform mayor of Detroit, to come to Chicago to open 
the campaign, despite the fact that Pingree was skeptical 
of the wisdom of trying to unseat a man like Powers. He 


felt that municipal reform must start first in the “good” 
wards — the respectable areas of the city — and then spread 


19. Addams, Twenty Years, 315. Lawler, Independent, polled 3,044 
votes to 2,842 for the Democratic candidate, 1,974 for the Republican can- 
didate and 319 for the People’s Party candidate. In the same election the 
Nineteenth Ward gave 4,395 votes to the Democratic candidate for mayor 
and 3,937 to the Republican candidate. Chicago Tribune, April 6, 1895. 

20. Jane Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics (New York, 1902), 
247-48; Linn, Jane Addams, 170-71. 

21. Addams to Lloyd, Dec. 22, 1895, Lloyd MSS. 

22. Chicago Tribune, April 4, 1896. 
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gradually to sections like the Nineteenth. Jane Addams 
argued that in Chicago, at least, it was difficult to separate 
the good wards from the bad and that a man like Johnny 
Powers had influence throughout the city.” 

As the campaign progressed, the settlement workers at- 
tacked Powers as a tool of the trusts and the street railway 
magnates. They charged that he had robbed the people 
of the Nineteenth Ward and deprived them of clean streets 
and adequate schools while amassing a personal fortune. 
They saturated the ward with posters and placards denounc- 
ing “Yerkes and Powers, the Briber and the Bribed.”** They 
bombarded the citizens with handbills listing the grievances 
suffered under Powers’ rule: “incomparably filthy, ill-paved, 
and snow laden streets, high rates, low services, double fares 

. scant public school accommodations, lack of small parks 
and playgrounds, rapidly increasing tenements . . . taxa- 
tion that favors the corrupt and oppresses the honest.” The 
Hull House reformers, led by Jane Addams, promised relief 
from corruption and a cleaner, more healthy ward.” 

Miss Addams used her wide contacts throughout the city 
to bring outside speakers to the ward. George E. Cole, presi- 
dent of the newly organized Municipal Voters’ League, spoke 
before a rally in the Hull House gymnasium and assured the 
crowd that they had the support of the League in their 
attempt to defeat Powers. Judge Murray F. Tuley addressed 
a large mass meeting at Central Music Hall and chastised 
the citizens of the Nineteenth Ward for not having enough 
civic pride “to overthrow this prince of the boodlers.”** 


Addams to Lloyd, Dec. 22, 1895, Lloyd MSS; Addams, Twenty Years, 


32 
Addams to Lloyd, Dec. 22, 1895, Lloyd MSS. 

Hull-House Bulletin, March, 1896, pp. 4-5. 

Ibid., 4; Chicago Tribune, March 25, 1896. Jane Addams had helped 
to organize the Municipal Voters’ League in 1896. The league tried to select 
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But Jane Addams received little except sympathy and good 
wishes from most of the “better element” in Chicago, and 
the reform movement went down to defeat. Yet Gleeson 
did reduce Powers’ usual majority. More important, the 
campaign provided Jane Addams with an education in the 
realities of ward politics.’ 

She learned, for example, that her crusade for better 
streets had antagonized the property owners in the ward, 
since the streets could not be repaved without a special tax 
assessment.” She learned also that it had been unwise to 
attempt to appeal to the workers by nominating a working- 
man to oppose Powers. One of the campaign posters showed 
Gleeson in working clothes, eating from a dinner pail, while 
Powers, in sharp contrast, was in a dinner jacket drinking 


champagne. “To the chagrin of the reformers,” Jane 


Addams later noted, “. . . it was gradually discovered that 
in the popular mind, a man who laid bricks and wore over- 
alls was not nearly so desirable for an alderman as the man 
who drank champagne and wore a diamond in his shirt front. 
The district wished its representative to stand up to the best 
of them.” By the same token, the widely circulated rumor 
that Powers had received the sum of $50,000 from Charles 
Yerkes for campaign expenses seemed to help Powers more 
than it hurt him, for Yerkes had recently given a large sum 
to an educational institution and was, therefore, in the eyes 


and support good candidates for alderman in all the wards. See Hoyt King, 
“The Reform Movement in Chicago,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, XXV (March, 1905): 235-47, and Sidney I. 
Roberts, ‘““The Municipal Voters’ League and Chicago’s Boodlers,” in the 
Summer, 1960, issue of this Journal. 

27. Kelley, “Hull House,” 565. Powers’ majority was cut from 2,700 in 
1894 to 1,100 in 1896. 

28. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 249. 

29. Ibid., 257. See Chicago Tribune, April 4, 1896, for a reproduction 
of the campaign poster. 
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of the average voter of the Nineteenth Ward, an upright 
and philanthropic citizen. 

In contrast, the professors and reformers who streamed 
into the ward from other sections of the city to talk about 
corruption and the sale of franchises appeared more like 
cranks than like the successful businessmen the average 
voter admired.”” 

Jane Addams and the other settlement workers also got 
an object lesson in how a successful ward boss operates to 
win votes. Since Powers still considered the Hull House 


reform movement more of a joke than a threat, he resorted 
to no unusual practices in 1896; but for him, winning votes 
was a year-round job. He was always on hand when needed. 


When a death occurred in the neighborhood, Powers pro- 
vided a stylish burial; he had a standing account at the 
undertaker’s. When a man lost his job, Powers provided 
him with work; he boasted that twenty-six hundred residents 
of the Nineteenth Ward were on the city’s payroll. When 
a citizen from the ward got into trouble, Powers would bail 
him out of jail and fix things with the judge. When a resi- 
dent of the ward needed to travel out of the city, Powers 
would get him a pass on the railroad. At Christmas time 
the loyal voter could expect a turkey from the benevolent 
alderman. ‘To her surprise, Jane Addams discovered soon 
after the election that many of the people in the ward who 
had supported the Hull House candidate expected her to 
continue to act like a ward boss. She was besieged with 
requests for aid, for help in bailing a son out of jail or for 
helping a husband get a job. Although she could challenge 
Johnny Powers at election time, she could not begin to com- 


go. Addams, “Ethical Survivals,” International Journal of Ethics, VIII 
(April, 1898): 289. See also Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 262-63. 
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pete with the benevolent ward boss when it came to passing 


out favors.” 

Despite Miss Addams’ attempts to attack Powers as a 
corrupt man who robbed the city treasury, took bribes from 
the street railway magnates and lined his own coffers while 
giving the Nineteenth Ward little in return, she could not 
destroy the image of Powers as a good friend and neighbor 
who could be depended upon in time of trouble. Even be- 
fore the election, she hit upon the secret of Johnny Powers’ 
success as a ward politician. “He isn’t elected because he 
is dishonest,” she decided. ‘“‘He is elected because he is a 
friendly visitor.”*** 

It was only after the election of 1896, however, that she 
began to realize how persuasive and skillful Powers was. 
In the two years following the election nearly every man 
who had been prominent in the campaign against Powers 
received an office or a job from the re-elected alderman. 
Most of these men were members of the Hull House Men’s 
Club. A printer who had played an important role in the 
reform campaign was appointed to a clerkship at City Hall. 
A driver was given a new job and a large salary at the police 
barns, and William Gleeson, the Hull House reform 
candidate, received a position in the city construction de- 
partment.” 

But Jane Addams was still not convinced that Powers was 
unbeatable. She pondered her mistakes, added up the les- 
sons she had learned and vowed she would defeat Powers 
in 1898. She was encouraged by the passage of a new civil 
service law and by the election of a reform alderman in the 
Seventeenth Ward. Reform seemed to be in the air in 


31. Addams, “Ethical Survivals,” 276-82. 
32. Chicago Evening Post, Feb. 19, 1896, clipping in Addams MSS. 
33. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 243-48. 
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Chicago, and reform was badly needed in the Nineteenth 
Ward.” 

Powers himself provided a fresh incentive for the reform 
movement of 1898. Although he was still involved with 


giving away streetcar franchises and was constantly in the 


news because of illegal gambling in his saloons, it was his 
attack on settlement worker Amanda Johnson that deter- 
mined the Hull House residents on their new campaign. Miss 
Johnson had been Jane Addams’ deputy garbage inspector 
for the Nineteenth Ward, and in 1896 when the position of 
garbage inspector became a civil service job, she took the 
examination and passed at the top of the list. It appeared 
that Johnny Powers had permanently lost a job for one of 
his heelers. Early in January, 1898, however, Powers de- 
manded that the Civil Service Commission discharge Miss 
Johnson from her post because she had been actively cam- 
paigning against him and finding fault with his record as 
alderman.” The newspapers as well as the commission found 
Miss Johnson innocent, but Powers, as chairman of the 
finance committee of the City Council, decided that it was 
necessary to cut expenses. By merging the Bureau of Street 
and Alley Cleaning with the Department of Streets, he de- 
prived Amanda Johnson of her job.” 

Over four hundred people meeting in the Hull House 
gymnasium “sizzled and boiled” with indignation over Pow- 
ers’ attack on Miss Johnson, and one of the speakers called 


34. Baker, “Hull House and the Ward Boss,” 770-71; “Work of the 
Commons,” Commons, I1 (Dec., 1897): 6; Chicago Times-Herald, April 14, 
1897. Another settlement, Chicago Commons, was responsible for the elec- 
tion of James Walsh, a reform alderman, in the Seventeenth Ward, in April, 
1897. 

35. Kelley, “Hull House,” 556. 

36. Baker, “Hull House and the Ward Boss,” 770; Chicago Tribune, Jan. 
24, 1808. 
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him a disgrace to Ireland and the Catholic religion. At an- 
other meeting a few days later, Professor William Hill of 
the University of Chicago (who had earlier moved to the 
settlement house in order that he might vote in the Nine- 
teenth Ward) was made chairman of a campaign committee 


that prepared once again to do battle with Johnny Powers.” 


Jane Addams officially opened the campaign against Pow- 
ers with a remarkable address to the Chicago Ethical Culture 
Society on Sunday, January 23, 1898." The speech, which 
received nationwide publicity, was at once an attack on 
Powers and his methods (although his name was never men- 
tioned) and a shrewd analysis of the forces and motives 
involved in city politics at the ward level.*’ It was one of 
the first attempts to analyze in any detail the methods and 
motives of a city boss. “There has been no more important 
contribution to the literature of municipal government, and 
the study of its problems,” one editor decided; and Robert 
Woods, the head resident at South End House in Boston, 
wrote Miss Addams, “I think it is the best thing you have 


3340 


ever done with the pen. 
The address was based on the experiences of two cam- 


37. Chicago Tribune, Jan. 23, Jan. 24, 1898. 

38. William Salter to Jane Addams, Addams MSS. Jane Addams had 
given the same address a few days before at the University of Michigan. 
Chicago Daily News, Jan. 21, 1898, clipping in Addams MSS. 

39. Jane Addams, “Ethical Survivals,” 273-91. A large portion of the 
address was printed in Outlook, LVIII (April 2, 1898): 879-82, under the 
title, “Why the Ward Boss Rules,” and much of the same material was later 
incorporated in a chapter on “Political Reform,” in Jane Addams, Democracy 
and Social Ethics. The address was favorably reported in such papers as 
the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 24, 1898; Cincinnati Journal Messenger, April 21, 
1898; Chicago Daily News, Jan. 24, 1898; Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
Jan. 26, 1898; Toledo Blade, April 25, 1898; Richmond Times, April 29, 
1898; Kansas City Journal, April 28, 1898; clippings in Addams MSS. 

40. “The Alderman’s Pull,’ Commons, IL (March, 1898): 6; Robert 
Woods to Jane Addams, April 28, 1898, Addams MSS, Hull House (since 
incorporated with the Addams MSS, The Peace Collection, Swarthmore 
College). 
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paigns and on eight years of observation in the Nineteenth 
Ward. “The successful candidate must be a good man ac- 
cording to the standards of his constituents,” she emphasized. 
“He must not attempt to hold up a morality beyond them, 
nor must he attempt to reform or change the standard. His 
safety lies in doing, on a large scale, the good deeds which 
his constituents are able to do only on a small scale.” She 
showed, through concrete illustrations from her observation 
of Powers, how a boss was able to remain in power, and she 
attacked the reformers for not learning from the boss. When 
compared to a colorful figure like Johnny Powers, she said, 
most reformers seemed drab indeed. “The reformers give 
themselves over largely to criticism of the present state of 
affairs, to writing and talking of what the future must be,” 
Miss Addams decided, “but their goodness is not dramatic; 
it is not even concrete and human.” 

Even though Jane Addams could understand why a man 
like Powers was re-elected time after time, she could not 
condone his actions. She attacked him for supporting the 
Italian padrone in violation of the civil service law, for get- 
ting men out of prison and fixing things with the judge. 
These actions, she maintained, had a “blighting effect on 
public morals.” “The positive evils of corrupt government 
are bound to fall heaviest upon the poorest and least capa- 
ble,” she concluded. Powers gave away street railway fran- 
chises, and the people in his ward had to pay increased fares. 
He gave them turkeys at Christmas, but he refused to give 
them clean streets and adequate public schools.* 

Johnny Powers, meanwhile, had grown annoyed with the 
publicity Jane Addams was giving the ward. “The trouble 


41. Addams, “Ethical Survivals,” 276. 
42. Ibid., 277-88. 
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with Miss Addams,” he told a reporter, “is [that] she is just 
jealous of my charitable work in the ward.”** Powers was 
in no mood to risk defeat in 1898; there was too much money 
involved. Charles Yerkes was planning to ask the City 
Council for an ordinance extending the street railway fran- 
chise for fifty years. By making sure that the council co- 
operated, Powers stood to share the gain with Yerkes, but 
first he must be re-elected, and Jane Addams was all that 
stood in his way. “Hull House will be driven from the ward, 
and its leaders will be forced to shut up shop,” Powers pre- 
dicted angrily as he opened his attack on Jane Addams and 
the other settlement workers.” 

Powers was not the only one to criticize Jane Addams and 
Hull House. A Chicago newspaper with a vested interest 
in the street railway franchises issued attack after attack on 
Hull House and its leaders.“ Some of the Catholic priests 
in the Nineteenth Ward, out of jealousy and because their 
churches received a great deal of money from Powers, cam- 
paigned actively against Hull House, charging that the set- 
tlement was anti-Catholic and anti-immigrant.” Posters 
and placards denounced “petticoat government,” and Jane 
Addams received letters, some of them obscene, praising 


“that good, noble and charitable man, Johnny Powers,” and 


pointing out that by living in the slums and entering politics 
she had “long since forgot the pride and dignity so much 


admired in a beautiful woman.” 
Jane Addams and the other Hull House residents fought 
back. The problem of finding a candidate who would not 


43. Chicago Tribune, Jan. 24, 1808. 
44. Hartford Times, March 8, 1898, clipping in Addams MSS; Chicago 
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sell out to Powers and at the same time would have enough 
appeal to make a real fight out of the election was finally 
solved with the selection of Simeon Armstrong. Armstrong 
had lived for thirty years in the ward and, like Powers, was 
Irish, Catholic and a member of the Democratic Party. Jane 
Addams helped to persuade the Republican organization in 
the ward to endorse Armstrong so that the opposition to 
Powers could be concentrated on one candidate. The Hull 
House Men’s Club, which the settlement workers had helped 
to reorganize after the election of 1896, formed a Nineteenth 
Ward Improvement Committee, which, by 1898, had estab- 
lished an organization in each precinct in the ward.” 

The Hull House reformers, led by Jane Addams, printed 
and distributed posters, made speeches, followed up rumors 
of fraud and helped to co-ordinate the precinct organizations, 
but they were forced to spend a great deal of their time rais- 
ing money. Among the most ardent campaign workers were 
Florence Kelley, the impatient organizer of child labor re- 
form; Ellen Gates Starr, the co-founder of Hull House; and 
Alzina Stevens, who had come to the settlement movement 
after years in the labor movement. George Hooker, the 
slender scholar, with horned-rimmed glasses and graying 
hair, who was director of the Chicago City Club and also 
a resident of Hull House, supplied campaign speakers with 
the statistics to prove Powers’ corruption. 

Mary Kenny O’Sullivan, who had become a bookbinder 
at fourteen and was a resident at Hull House before going 
to Boston as a labor organizer, came back to Chicago for the 
campaign. Well known in the Nineteenth Ward, she proved 
a valuable aid in quieting some of the Catholic opposition 
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to Hull House. An Italian newspaper, La Tribuna Italiana, 
crusaded against Powers, and John Harlan, “The Tiger 
of the Twenty-second Ward,” came into the Nineteenth to 
answer some of the charges against Hull House. “There are 
signs that the Nineteenth Ward is beginning to get ashamed 
of Powers,” Harlan announced to a packed auditorium. 
“The Women of Hull House . . . have no votes, but they 
have influence. They have helped more people than Powers, 
and those whom they have aided know that it has not been 


49 


done for selfish motives.” 

The Hull House reformers carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign and corrected many of the mistakes they had made in 
1896. Despite their efforts, however, the final results read 
Powers 5,450, Armstrong 2,219. Not only had the corrupt 
boss won; he had also wiped out the gains made by the re- 
formers two years previously and had restored his usual 


margin of victory.” 

Ray Stannard Baker, the muckraking journalist who spent 
a few weeks at Hull House during the campaign, had seen 
indications that Powers would be re-elected even before the 
results were in. Some of the small businessmen who had 
come out in support of Armstrong early in the campaign 
began to drop away. Powers gave “a hint to a landlord here 
and a coal-dealer there, and they could not hope to survive 
if they rebelled,” Baker said. A threat or a rumor that a 
peddler would lose his license or a city employee his job was 
enough to prevent many from supporting Hull House and 
Simeon Armstrong. The settlement workers made elaborate 
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efforts to limit frauds in registration and voting, but, as Jane 
Addams remarked on the day before the election, with nearly 
everybody corrupt it was “hard to prove anything.”” 

While gloating over his victory, Johnny Powers almost 
paraphrased the words Jane Addams had used at the begin- 
ning of the campaign. “I may not be the sort of man the 
reformers like,” he announced, “but I am what my people 
like, and neither Hull House nor all the reformers in town 
can turn them against me.”** Yet shortly after the election, 
the Board of Education and the City Council approved a 
plan to enlarge one of the public schools in the ward. Johnny 
Powers, who had effectively blocked such an enlargement 
for seven years, remained strangely silent. Perhaps Jane 
Addams’ efforts had not been entirely in vain.” 

After the campaign excitement died, the inevitable ques- 
tion had to be answered — should the settlement workers 
continue to oppose the ward boss? Florence Kelley, one of 
the most able of the amazing group of Hull House reformers, 
believed that the fight should be continued. ‘To admit de- 
feat, to withdraw from politics, she argued, would be to 
accept the conventional ethics of too many organizations 
which preached reform in theory but failed to practice it 
in fact. “True to its avowed purpose ‘to provide a centre 
for a higher civic and social life, Hull House entered the 


campaigns in 1896 and 1898 to make its protest on behalf 


of municipal honesty,” Florence Kelley maintained, “and 
from that task it cannot turn back.” 
Jane Addams could not agree. She had no intention of 
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revising the original purpose of Hull House, but she was 
realistic enough to understand that little more could be ac- 
complished by further attempts to unseat Powers.” She had 
learned a great deal about the realities of ward politics and 
more about the limitations of reform movements. She had 
publicized her discoveries in speeches and articles and ap- 
plied them against a master politician. She had failed to 
defeat Powers, but that to Jane Addams was no reason to 
despair; it was merely the signal to alter her tactics. 

If one could not defeat a corrupt ward politician like 
Johnny Powers at the polls, the next logical step was to by- 
pass him and limit his power. Jane Addams’ unsuccessful 
fight against Powers had convinced her that reform to be 
effective must be carried to the state and national! levels. 


Consequently, with increasing success, she moved her field 
of action from the Nineteenth Ward to City Hall, Spring- 
field and Washington. She lobbied for child labor legisla- 
tion and fought for shorter hours and better working condi- 


tions for both men and women. She struggled to advance 
the cause of social justice in many other ways, but not until 
1912 did she again take an active part in politics, and then 
it was to support Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive 
Party. With dedication and with a realistic understanding 
of the problems involved, Jane Addams made important 
contributions to the movement that helped alleviate some of 
the worst evils of industrialism in urban America. 

The picture of Jane Addams as a kindly social worker 
and gentle pacifist should be altered to include Jane Addams 
the realistic reformer who battled Johnny Powers in the 
Nineteenth Ward, and who knew when to stop. 
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Bryan the Orator 





Boyce House is a Fort Worth, Texas, newspaperman and 
free-lance writer. He is the author of seventeen books, 
principally about the wonders of his home state, and writes 
a weekly column that appears in about two hundred 
Texas newspapers. He has had articles published in most 
of the historical magazines of the south central section 

of the country — and by the Saturday Evening Post. He says 
he has made a lifelong study of oratory — twice he heard 
his subject, William Jennings Bryan, speak and, as a 
reporter, once interviewed him. 





HOW GREAT an orator was William Jennings Bryan?’ 

He was probably the greatest the nation has ever seen. 
No other ever drew such crowds. Probably no other made 
so many speeches. And he stirred his hearers not on one or 
two occasions but times almost without number. 

His most famous speech was delivered in Chicago in 1896, 
the “Cross of Gold” oration which stampeded the conven- 
tion and made him the Democratic presidential nominee at 
the age of thirty-six. The historian Gerald W. Johnson 
declared that this address established Bryan “at once as the 
greatest master of the platform in American politics.” 

But even before that masterpiece, Bryan had gained wide 
recognition as a speaker of power. Early, he was called “the 


1. Although he is usually thought of as a Nebraskan, William Jennings 
Bryan was born in Illinois and spent his first twenty-seven years in this state. 
In recent years this Journal has published two articles by Paolo E. Coletta 
about Bryan: “Silas Bryan of Salem,” in the March, 1949, issue, and “ “Won, 
1880 — One, 1884,’ The Courtship of William Jennings Bryan and Mary 
Elizabeth Baird,” in the Autumn, 1957, number. 

2. Gerald W. Johnson, Incredible Tale: The Odyssey of the Average 
American in the Last Half Century (New York, 1950), 14. 
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Boy Orator of the Platte.” As a young congressman, his 
first major address, on the tariff, was headlined by the New 
York World, “Bryan Downed Them All,” and the dispatch 
declared, “This speech has been a revolution. No new mem- 
ber has received such an ovation in years. Mr. Bryan’s 
speech was the talk of the town tonight.”* One New York 
newspaper carried nine columns about the address;* and 
acclaim was bestowed on the orator by the Washington Post, 
the Boston Globe and other journals. 

Even more spectacular was his success when, the following 
year (1893), he spoke on bimetallism. The press reported 
that soon after Bryan began speaking, the empty seats in the 
House “became filled as if by magic; Senators came over 
from the other chamber until there were not half a dozen 
in the Senate.” Paxton Hibben, in his biography of Bryan, 
stated that Thomas B. Reed and Joe Cannon, Republican 
leaders, “rushed up to congratulate a worthy foeman. Silver 
Dick Bland put his arm on the youngster’s shoulder, his eyes 
filled with tears,” and Congressman William M. Springer 
declared, “It was the greatest speech I ever heard in either 
branch of Congress. It will take rank with the speeches of 
Clay or Webster or Wendell Phillips.”” Harry Thurston 
Peck described the address as “perhaps the most forcefully 


persuasive exposition of the argument for silver that has ever 
been presented before a deliberative body.”* Wayne C. 
Williams wrote that the speech aroused so much excitement 
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4 William Jennings Bryan, as 
he appeared in 1896, when 
he was called “The Silver 
Knight of the West.” 


that the House could scarcely transact any business during 
the remainder of the day.” 

One hundred thousand copies of the tariff speech were 
distributed and an even larger number of the speech on 
silver. In these and other addresses in Congress the young 


Nebraskan proved his power as an orator and demonstrated 
his ability to hold his own in the running-fire exchanges with 


colleagues who broke in with cleverly worded questions. 

But it was his Chicago convention speech which first won 
him universal acclaim. Josephus Daniels said that this ora- 
tion caused such master speakers as Senator John W. Daniel 
of Virginia and Senator J. C. S. Blackburn of Kentucky to 
liken Bryan to Demosthenes." Speaking on behalf of free 
silver, Bryan declared, “We do not come as aggressors. Our 

8. Williams, Bryan, 08. 
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war is not a war of conquest; we are fighting in defense of 
our homes, our families, and posterity. We have petitioned, 
and our petitions have been scorned; we have entreated, 
and our entreaties have been disregarded; we have begged, 
and they have mocked when our calamity came. We beg 
no longer; we entreat no more; we petition no more.””” 

At these words, Peck wrote, “The great hall seemed to 
rock and sway with the fierce energy of the shout that 
ascended from twenty thousand throats.” When the cheer- 
ing had subsided, Bryan thundered, “We defy them!” and 
there was another tremendous roar. From that moment 
on, Peck said, ““The leaderless Democracy of the West was 
leaderless no more.” During the remainder of his address 
every sentence was followed by “a crash of applause.” 
Bryan closed with, “We will answer their demand for a gold 
standard by saying to them: You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of goid.”” 

The demonstration defied description. Men paraded 
down the aisles, chanting “Bryan! Bryan! Bryan!” Others 
shouted over and over, “No crown of thorns; no cross of 
gold!” Governor John Peter Altgeld of Illinois, himself 


an able speaker, turned to a friend and said, “I had rather 
be able to make a speech like that than be president of the 
United States.””* 

There are those, however, who heard Bryan at the 1896 
convention in Chicago and at the 1904 convention in St. 
Louis who said that he was even greater on the latter occa- 
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sion. Certainly the circumstances made the St. Louis 
speeches (for there were two) much more difficult. In 
1896 Bryan had been the voice of a triumphant majority 
who had been awaiting someone to put their sentiments 
into words. But at St. Louis he was speaking the views of 
a minority; he was fighting a lost cause and he realized it. 

After the defeats of 1896 and 1900 with Bryan as the 
nominee, most of the party leaders decided that an easterner 
and a conservative should be chosen, and so Bryan knew at 
St. Louis that he was facing a convention which had steeled 
its heart against him. Nevertheless, he stirred them, friend 
and foe alike. “Eight years ago,” Bryan declared, ‘“‘a Demo- 
cratic national convention placed in my hand the standard 
of the party and commissioned me as its candidate. Four 
years later that commission was renewed. I come tonight 
to this Democratic national convention to return the com- 
mission. You may dispute whether I have fought a good 
fight, you may dispute whether I have finished my course, 
but you can not deny that I have kept the faith.” 

The Pennsylvania “boss,” Jim Guffey, was waiting to 
throw the votes of his state against Bryan; nevertheless, as 
the Nebraskan reached the climax, tears came into the eyes 
of that man of iron. A newspaperman who had heard 
Bryan many times before and would hear him many times 
afterward, was standing near Guffey, and this observer 
recorded, “I believe that momentary display of emotion on 
the part of one of his enemies was the greatest oratorical 
triumph I ever saw Bryan achieve.” 

The speech was all the more remarkable from the fact 
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that it was given late at night when delegates and spectators 
were weary; further, Bryan had been up all that night and 
the night before, attending sessions of the resolutions com- 
mittee and the convention itself, and had slept only a few 
hours for several preceding nights! 

At the close of his address, therefore, he left for his hotel 
to obtain badly needed rest. After the delegates had chosen 
Judge Alton B. Parker, a New York conservative, as the 
nominee, Parker sent a telegram saying that he would run 
only on the gold standard, in effect repudiating the silver 
views advocated by Bryan in the two preceding campaigns. 
Meanwhile Bryan had become seriously ill. He was suffer- 
ing from a bad cold and was threatened with pneumonia. 
His physician prescribed absolute rest. But Bryan had 
learned of the Parker telegram and, taking advantage of 
his physician’s absence, returned to the convention. 

As he came down the aisle, his face was pale; his dark 
eyes, sunk in his head, seemed to glitter with feverish fire; 
and there was perspiration on his forehead. When he 
reached the platform, two Parker leaders tried to force him 
into a seat, but he would not be deterred from attempting 
to speak; as he passed the Parker men, one dug his elbow 
into the sick man’s ribs. 

It was again a late hour; in fact, dawn was just breaking; 
and delegates and spectators were, if anything, even wearier 
than they had been at the session he had previously ad- 
dressed with such moving fervor. Thompson tells us that 
Bryan spoke with difficulty, yet his voice rang through the 
hall, which seated twelve thousand, and “his white-hot pas- 
sion, as he pleaded with the delegates to stand by their 
convictions and not to bow to ‘this god of gold,’ so wrought 


upon his hearers that even those most resolved to defeat 
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him were deeply moved. . . . In this night of defeat Bryan 
the orator was greater, to my eyes, than he ever was in his 


moments of triumph.” 

Martin Littleton, brilliant New York attorney and con- 
gressman who had made the speech nominating Parker, 
could scarcely be considered biased in Bryan’s favor, yet he 
said of the oration, “The most eloquent address I ever 
heard.” August Belmont, New York financier, long the foe 
of Bryan, was — with former Senator David B. Hill of New 
York — in control of the convention. At the close of the 
speech, Belmont exclaimed, “My God! I can now under- 
stand the power of the man!’”** 

Attending as a newspaper correspondent was a man who, 
immediately after Bryan’s death, penned a scathing sum- 
mary of the Great Commoner — a summary concerning 
which, however, he later wrote, “In the years since, I have 
come to wonder if that was really just.” Certainly the 
iconoclastic and world-weary H. L. Mencken is the last man 
who would be accused of partiality toward politics and ora- 
tory in general or Bryan in particular; and here are 
Mencken’s impressions of the first St. Louis address, the 
“Kept-the-Faith” speech, as set down in calm reflection 
nearly forty years afterward: 

On a hot, humid night, with the hall packed, he elbowed his way 
to the platform to deliver what he and everyone else thought would 
be his valedictory. . . . [He announced] that he had come down 
with laryngitis and could scarcely speak, and as he began . . . in 
a ghostly whisper . . . the gallery . . . ina minute was howling to 
him to speak louder, and he was going through the motion of trying 


to do so. In his frayed alpaca coat and baggy pants he was a 
pathetic figure, and that, precisely, is what he wanted to appear. 
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But galleries are always brutal, and this one was worse than most. 
It kept on howling, and in a little while the proceedings had to be 
suspended while the sergeants-at-arms tried to restore order. 

The uproar had nettled him . . . and when he uttered his first 
words it was plain that either his indignation had cured his laryn- 
gitis or he had forgotten it. His magnificent baritone voice rolled 
out clearly and sonorously, and in two minutes he had stilled the 
hostility of the crowd. . . . There were hundreds of politicians 
present who had heard his Cross of Gold speech in Chicago in 
1896, and they were still more or less under its enchantment, but 
nine-tenths of them were saying the next day that this St. Louis 
speech was even more eloquent, even more gaudy, even more over- 
powering. Certainly I listened to it myself with my ears wide open, 
my eyes apop and my reportorial pencil palsied. It swept up on 
wave after wave of sound like the finale of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Eroica, and finally burst into such coruscations that 
the crowd first gasped and then screamed. 

That was long, long ago, in a hot and boozy town . . . but I 
remember it as clearly as if it were last night. What a speech, 
my masters! What a speech! Like all really great art, it was 
fundamentally simple. . . . But how apt, how fit and meet, how 
tremendously effective! If the galleries had been free to vote, 
Bryan would have been nominated on the spot.*' 


Still others think, however, that Baltimore in 1912 — and 
not Chicago in 1896 or St. Louis in 1904 — was Bryan’s 
greatest triumph. That opinion is shared by this chronicler. 
It was at the Baltimore convention that Bryan, evolving his 


own strategy and carrying it out himself, took on Tammany 
Hall, August Belmont, J. P. Morgan, Thomas Fortune Ryan 
and Wall Street and, singlehanded, defeated them all. He 
made three masterly speeches. 

The first was delivered in opposition to Alton B. Parker, 
who had been recommended by the national committee for 
the temporary chairmanship of the convention. Bryan 


17. H.L. Mencken, Heathen Days, 1890-1936 (New York, 1943), 282-84, 
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declared that he opposed, as keynoter, a man who would 
paralyze the convention with a reactionary speech. Bryan’s 
sentences were less rhetorical and the words were simpler 
than in his younger days — but no less moving: 


This is no ordinary occasion. This is an epoch-making Conven- 
tion. We have had such a struggle as was never seen in politics 
before. I have been in the center of this fight, and I know some- 
thing of the courage that it has brought forth, and something of 
the sacrifice that has been required. I know that men working 
upon the railroad for small wages, with but little laid up for their 
retiring years, have defied the railroad managers and helped us in 
this progressive fight at the risk of having their bread and butter 
taken from them. I have known men engaged in business and 
carrying loans at banks who have been threatened with bankruptcy 
if they did not sell their citizenship, and yet I have seen them, defy- 
ing these men, walk up and vote on the side of the struggling masses 
against predatory wealth. I have seen lawyers risking their future, 
alienating men of large business, in order to be the champions of 
the poor. . . . It seems to me that now, when the hour of triumph 
comes, the song of victory should be sung by one whose heart has 
been in the fight.** 


But the Parker movement had been well organized. Dele- 
gates supporting the conservatives Oscar W. Underwood 
and Judson Harmon for the presidential nomination voted 
for the New Yorker; and he was supported also by most 
of the leaders for Champ Clark, who had about 40 per 
cent of the convention backing him. After Parker’s victory, 
George Fred Williams of Massachusetts, one of Clark’s 
chief supporters, exuberantly declared to another Clark 
leader, Arthur F. Mullen of Nebraska, “That settles the 
Boy Orator of the Platte.”’’ And so thought many more. 
But Bryan had lost only a battle, not the war. 
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An avalanche of telegrams descended upon Baltimore. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen. The Great Commoner 
himself received 1,128 messages, signed by 31,331 persons. 
The total number of telegrams was estimated at 110,000, an 
average of one hundred for each delegate, with many of 
the messages bearing the names of a score or more; and the 
expressions were almost unanimous in support of Bryan. 

His second speech was delivered in spite of the most vio- 
lent outburst of rage and hatred that a speaker ever con- 
fronted at a national convention. ‘He ought to be hanged!” 
delegates shouted and one called out, “Ill give $25,000 to 
any man who will assassinate him!” Bryan introduced a 
resolution declaring that no man should be nominated who 
was under obligation to J. Pierpont Morgan, Ryan, Belmont 
“or any other member of the privilege-hunting and favor- 
seeking class.” He forced a hostile majority to accept his 
resolution; it passed by a vote of four and one-half to one!” 

It is related that, soon after, a New York delegate rushed 
into Charles Murphy’s headquarters and exclaimed, “This 


man Bryan is just raising h___. . . . He must be answered.” 


9921 


Murphy replied dryly, “All right, you answer him. 

The outset of Bryan’s third speech was greeted with a 
tumult of animosity almost as great as the opening of his 
second one. He arose to explain why he was switching his 
vote from Champ Clark to Woodrow Wilson. When at 
last the disorder subsided, the speaker declared his opposi- 
tion to the nomination of any man whose selection was made 
possible by the support of the Tammany-controlled New 
York delegation. This group, its ninety votes cast as a unit 
by Murphy, had switched to Clark, giving him a majority. 
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Two-thirds, however, was necessary, and Bryan’s speech 
served as a bugle call; the Wilson forces stood firm, and 
eventually the New Jersey governor was nominated. Clark 
went down in history as the only Democrat, except Van 
Buren in 1844, to be denied the nomination after gaining 
a majority. ‘Thompson wrote: 

It was a wonderful thing to see Bryan in a fight, especially at a 
national Convention. Did you want drama? There it was. I 
don’t mean melodrama, or theatricality. I mean drama, the fight 
of a cavalier against threatening hosts. To see him at such a mo- 
ment was to see Bussy d’Amboise overcoming wave after wave of 
the Prince’s assassins; it was to see the giant Porthos, singlehanded, 
tearing up boulders and flinging them at the King’s army; it was 
to see the Three Musketeers holding the Rochelle infantry at bay 
from their bastion. As the angry battalions fell upon him, to be 
tossed back with a flick of his wrist and a dart of his rapier, one 
seemed to see a poem translated into action. I have seen many a 
dramatic political fight, but never anything that remotely resembled 
one of Bryan’s.** 

This lyrical passage was not dashed off immediately after 
the event, when the reporter’s mind was still aglow and there 
was a deadline to meet, but was set down long after the 
Baltimore convention by a correspondent who was a veteran 
of the political wars and was now writing his memoirs. 

Josephus Daniels said, “Bryan was par excellence ‘the 
Master of Assemblies.’ ”’** John Temple Graves, the bril- 
liant Georgia editor, declared, “Put one thousand men on 
a convention floor and give that wonderful man Bryan a 
chance at them and he can do anything with them.” 


Bryan also was a great lecturer on religious and inspira- 
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tional themes. For years he was the foremost speaker of 
Chautauqua, that uniquely American institution which 


brought enlightenment, entertainment and inspiration to 
hundreds of the smaller cities and towns throughout the 
nation. Bryan thrilled counteless summer audiences with 
his lectures. From the most famous, ‘““The Prince of Peace,” 


this is a representative passage: 


To every created thing, God has given a tongue that proclaims 
a future life. 

If the Father deigns to touch with divine power the cold and 
pulseless heart of the buried acorn and to make it burst forth from 
its prison walls, will He leave neglected in the earth the soul of man, 
made in the image of his Creator? If He stoops to give to the rose 
bush, whose withered blossoms float upon the autumn breeze, the 
sweet assurance of another springtime, will He refuse the words of 
hope to the sons of men when the frosts of winter come? If matter, 
mute and inanimate, tho changed by the forces of nature into a 
multitude of forms, can never die, will the imperial spirit of man 
suffer annihilation after it has paid a brief visit like a royal guest 
to this tenement of clay? No, . . . . I am as sure that we live 
again as I am sure that we live to-day.” 


Besides being a superb parliamentary orator and a master 
before national political conventions, Bryan was unequaled 
as a campaign speaker. He could address thirty thousand 
people in the open air, with every word heard at the very 
edge of the throng (microphones and amplifiers had not 
yet been invented; in fact, their first use was around 1920). 

In 1896, as the Democratic nominee for president, in a 
little over three months he traveled eighteen thousand miles 
by rail and spoke approximately five hundred times. In 
one day, he addressed nineteen audiences. In that campaign 
he spoke to an estimated five million people. No man in 
all the history of the world had ever addressed so many in 


26. Bryan, Speeches, I1:283 
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a like space of time. These speeches were, of course, face- 
to-face, as radio and television were only dreams in the 
brains of scientists. In 1900, again the Democratic candi- 
date, he addressed huge crowds; and in 1908, when he was 
the nominee for the third time, he set a record by speaking 
to thirty-six audiences in twenty-four hours. 

From this it can be seen that Bryan’s physical powers 
were most remarkable. After making a speech from the 
rear platform, he could sit down and immediately fall asleep. 
Awakened as the next stop was near, he was at once alert; 
and, after that speech, he would take another nap. His 
Nebraska campaign manager in 1908 relates that in a swing 
by rail across that state, Bryan would lie down after a speech 
and fall asleep; to awaken him for the next crowd, an as- 
sociate would dash cold water in his face. “I have never 
seen,” the campaign manager relates, “such magnificent 
physical endurance, never heard so tireless a voice.” And 
at that time, Bryan had behind him two speaking cam- 
paigns no one has ever rivaled for strenuousness, and was 
almost through a third such killing campaign; further, he 
was forty-eight years old. 

He was just as tireless (and perhaps even more effective ) 
when he was campaigning on behalf of others. Claude G. 
Bowers, biographer of Albert J. Beveridge, said that, after 
the Baltimore convention, “Bryan, never more than at this 
period the idol of the Indiana Democrats, was making an- 
other of his triumphant tours through the State, speaking 
from nine in the morning until midnight.” Next to Wilson 
himself, Bryan carried the chief load of Democratic cam- 
paigning in 1912; and in 1916, without Bryan’s nearly five 

27. Mullen, Western Democrat, 132. 

28. Claude G. Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era (Cambridge, 
1932), 433: 
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hundred speeches, chiefly in the Midwest, Wilson would 
have lost to Charles E. Hughes in a contest so close that 
the outcome was in doubt for several days. 

What were the secrets of Bryan’s wizardry? 

He had a voice, at once sonorous and melodious, the finest 
of any orator this nation has known. The Kansas editor 
William Allen White said that it was “‘a high baritone; soft, 
but never quite husky, silvern rather than golden, penetrat- 
ing but never sharp.”*” Next, Bryan had an impressive ap- 
pearance. In his younger days, he was likened to a Greek 
statue; in his middle years, he was handsome, lion-like. But 
voice and presence were not sufficient in themselves. 

He possessed a sense of the dramatic and would doubtless 
have been a great actor. In fact, his cynical foe Mark 
Hanna (whose widely condemned campaign methods, as 
McKinley’s manager, defeated Bryan in 1896) declared, 
after the Nebraskan had addressed a Senate committee, that 
he would like to see Bryan play Hamlet.*” He had fervor; 
he could have been a great evangelist. Had he concentrated 
on his law career, he would have been a master advocate 
before a jury. But besides fervor, he conveyed the impres- 
sion of calm strength, of forces in reserve, of being in control 
of the situation at all times. He had an expressive face, a 
countenance, moreover, which was friendly and which at 
times lighted up with a winning smile before an audience. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
Bryan’s sincerity. He was devoted to the causes he pleaded, 
and he urged them with the zeal of a Crusader. His religi- 
ous nature provided a foundation without which his oratory 
would have lacked the power to move men. His hearers 


29. William Allen White, Masks in a Pageant (New York, 1928), 249. 
30. Thomas Beer, Hanna (New York, 1929), 212. 
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This caricature of William 
Jennings Bryan ts from a 
Democratic convention sup- 
plement to Harper’s Weekly 
for July 16, 1904. The draw- 
ing appeared originally in 
the Philadelphia North 
American. 


looked upon him as more than a statesman; he was the 
champion of their rights; he was their prophet. 

Bryan truly liked people. “One of the great troubadours,” 
he was called by Edward G. Lowry, who declared, “He likes 
it all: the early rising, the crowded days, the bands, the 


9931 


turmoil, the shouting and applause. Theodore Roosevelt 
was a real troubadour, too, but Bryan was “the best of them 
all,” said Lowry, a newspaperman who accompanied him 
in 1912 and later. 

Bryan met people readily, modestly, with friendliness. On 
his later swings in an election year, he renewed acquaint- 
ances throughout the day. A man would come up, shake 


hands and say, “You came to Hickman, Kentucky, eight 


years ago; there was a big crowd and you were in a parade; 
a man stuck his head out of a window and yelled, ‘Hurray 


31. Edward G. Lowry, Washington Close-ups: Intimate Views of Some 
Public Figures (Boston and New York, 1921), 34. 
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for Bryan! and you looked up and waved. Well, I’m that 
very man!” And of course Bryan always remembered.” 

He was skilled as a phrase-maker. He knew the Bible 
and drew upon it for expressions and illustrations. He 
understood his listeners and could give utterance to their 
thoughts and sentiments, for those were also his thoughts 
and sentiments. Of the style of his oratory, Lowry wrote, 
“It is intimate, easy, and colloquial. . . . His sentences 
are short and ordinarily he employs words of not more than 
two syllables. He has acquired the rare art of condensation 
and can say a great deal in a brief space of time. He drives 
his point home.”* 

Some of the learned have urged against Bryan that he was 
a being of emotion rather than of intellect. Such a charge 
could be leveled against oratory in general — and against 
music and poetry as well. But there is much to be said for 
the emotional, the sentimental. The love of a man for a 
maid is not intellectual. The devotion that sends a mother 
into a burning building to save her child, the associations 
that twine around the old school on the hill, the feeling that 


causes a man to fight and die for his country — these are, 


every one, emotional. The most loved novels, songs and 
poems are those that speak to the heart. And Bryan spoke 


to the hearts of men. 

He had magnetism. He inspired loyalty, enthusiasm, de- 
votion, which endured through defeat after defeat, and never 
a victory. In all the long reach of American politics, no 
other man held the affection of so many for so long. 

If none of these elements is sufficient to explain — and it 
is to be feared that they are not — the phenomenon which 


32. Ibid., 39. 
33. Ibid. 
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was Bryan, neither has there been adequate explanation of 
the magic of the bow of Paganini. 

The enchantment of Bryan’s eloquence! 

While campaigning for Wilson, the Peerless Leader trav- 
eled in the last car, as was his custom (in order to reach the 
rear platform readily), and the coach was crowded with 
as many passengers as could find space, for they wanted to 
meet him, to see him, to talk to him, to be near him. Ata 


stop, the passengers in all of the coaches alighted and 


hastened to the rear in order to hear the speech. The con- 
ductor called, “All aboard!” and they ran back to their cars. 
And this happened every time that he made a speech, all 
through the day! At each stop even the man in charge of 
the baggage coach ran the full length of the train and back. 
Not Prentiss, Grady, Ingersoll or Patrick Henry ever received 
such a series of tributes from listeners who could never get 
enough of his oratory! 

The brilliant novelist Willa Cather said that early in 
1896 — before the convention — a pioneer advocate of free 
silver died, and to the little Nebraska town where Bryan 
already was looked upon as a deliverer, he came to speak at 
the funeral. There, before a few hundred farmers, declared 
Miss Cather, “I heard him make the greatest speech of his 
life.” Then, a few months later, she heard the “Cross of 
Gold” oration. One of the “ragged farmers” who had at- 
tended the funeral sat beside her, and, “at the close of that 
never-to-be-forgotten speech, he leaned over the rail, the 
tears on his furrowed cheeks, and shouted, “The sweet singer 
of Israel!” 

There was only one Bryan. 


34. Willa Cather, “The Personal Side of William Jennings Bryan,” 
Prairie Schooner, Winter, 1949, as reprinted in Roundup: A Nebraska Reader 
(Lincoln, Neb., 1957), 225-26. 
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Lincoln and the Miracles-at-Sea 


President Abraham Lincoln, Mrs. Lincoln and their son Tad 
boarded the steamer River Queen on March 23, 1865, for a 
“working vacation” trip to City Point, Virginia, where General 


Grant had his headquarters. 

Mrs. Lincoln left to return to Washington on April 1, but the 
President stayed on with Tad. After several days, Mrs. Lincoln 
went back to City Point, which she and the President then left 
together on the night of April 8. (See Wayne C. Temple, “Marvy 
Todd Lincoln’s Travels,” Spring, 1959, issue of this Journal. ) 

An account of the President on vacation — apparently during 
Mrs. Lincoln’s absence — was written by Admiral David D. Porter, 
commander of the North Atlantic Squadron, in his Incidents and 
Anecdotes of the Civil War (New York, 1885), pages 281, 284-88: 


In the latter part of March, 1865, the President came down to City 
Point, with some members of his family, in a large steamer called the 
River Queen. He came, in the first place, for rest; he looked much 
worn out with his responsibilities since I had last seen him, and needed 
the repose he sought. He was also very much interested that the army 
should move upon the enemy, and, though I am quite sure that he had 
the most unbounded confidence in General Grant and his judgment, 
yet I am of opinion that he considered himself a good judge of the 
time when operations should commence. 

The vessel he came up in — the River Queen — went off to Norfolk 
a day or two after his arrival at City Point, and I invited him, or rather 
he invited himself, to stay with me on board the flag-ship Malvern, 
which was a small vessel with poor accommodations, and not at all 
fitted to receive high personages. She was a captured blockade-runner, 
and had been given to me as a flag-ship. I retained her because she 
was small and drew but little water, and I could run about in her 
night and day, enter shoal harbors and inlets, and altogether she suited 
me. 

I had only one large state-room in the cabin, one small after cabin 
that would hold a sofa and four chairs, and a small forward cabin 
that would dine ten. I could not “sling a cat around by the tail,” 
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but then I did not want to do that, so the arrangements were to my 
taste. It was in this unpretentious place that I invited the President 
to accept my hospitality, and he accepted it with as little formality as 
if it was his own home he was going into. What pleased him was that 
he got away from the outer world; no one could get at him but those 
whom he desired to see; no one could intrude upon his privacy, and 
he slept with every guard about him — so far as his personal safety 
was concerned — that he could desire. 

What he liked best of all was that no one could ask him for an office. 

I offered the President my bed, but he positively declined it, and 
elected to sleep in a small state-room outside of the cabin, occupied 
by my secretary. It was the smallest kind of a room, six feet long by 
four and a half feet wide — a small room for the President of the 
United States to be domesticated in, but Mr. Lincoln was pleased with 
it. He told me, at parting, that the few days he had spent on board 
the Malvern were among the pleasantest in his life. 

When the President retired for his first night on board, he put 
his shoes and socks outside the state-room door. I am sorry to say the 
President’s socks had holes in them; but they were washed and darned, 
his boots cleaned, and the whole placed at his door. 

When he came to breakfast he remarked: 

“A miracle happened to me last night. When I went to bed I had 
two large holes in my socks, and this morning there are no holes in 
them. That never happened to me before; it must be a miracle!” 

“How did you sleep?” I inquired. 

“T slept well,” he answered, “but you can’t put a long blade into 
a short scabbard. I was loo long for that berth.” Then I remembered 
he was over six feet four inches, while the berth was only six feet. 

That day, while we were out of the ship, all the carpenters were 
put to work; the state-room was taken down and increased in size to 
eight feet by six and a half feet. The mattress was widened to suit 
a berth of four feet width, and the entire state-room remodeled. 

Nothing was said to the President about the change in his quarters 
when he went to bed, but next morning he came out smiling, and said: 
“A greater miracle than ever happened last night; I shrank six inches 
in length and about a foot sideways. I got somebody else’s big pillow, 
and slept in a better bed than I did on the River Queen, though not 
half as lively.” He enjoyed it hugely, but I do think if I had given 
him two fence-rails to sleep on he would not have found fault. That 
was Abraham Lincoln in all things relating to his own comfort. He 
would never permit people to put themselves out for him under any 


circumstances. 
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That day I handed him a telegram from Mr. Seward, reading, 
“Shall I come down and join you?” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t want him. Telegraph him that the berths 
are too small, and there’s not room for another passenger.” 

“But,” I said, “I can provide for him if you desire his presence.” 

“Tell him, then, I don’t want him; he’d talk to me all day about 
Vattel and Puffendorf.1_| The war will be over in a week, and I don’t 
want to hear any more of that.” So Mr. Seward did not come. Mr. 
Lincoln was determined that none of his Cabinet should come down 
to City Point, where he intended to propose the terms of surrender 
himself. He had made up his mind that this fraternal strife should 
cease in one way or another. I don’t know what his conversations 
with General Grant were, but, from the tenor of his conversations with 
me, I know that he was determined the Confederacy should have the 
most liberal terms. “Get them to plowing once,” he said, “and gather- 
ing in their own little crops, eating pop-corn at their own firesides, 
and you can’t get them to shoulder a musket again for half a century.” 

He did not want any of his Cabinet down there to contest the views 
he had formed in regard to this matter, nor to try to turn him from 
his plans. 

I think General Grant started his army off four days sooner than 
he would have done had not the President been so anxious to bring 
the war to a conclusion, for that was what moving meant. Any one 


who knew anything about the war knew that when our army ap- 
proached Petersburg or Richmond, at that time, it meant the surrender 
or annihilation of the Southern army. They had nothing left to fight 
on, and though they might have made a desperate defense, yet the 
men who led them to battle would have been simply committing 


murder. 

When our army did get some twenty miles away from City Point 
the artillery stuck fast in the thick red soil, and General Meade told 
me afterward that it sometimes took eight horses to haul a field-piece 
clear of the mud. It would have been a bad thing to be caught in 
that way. 

As the army advanced, a telegraph-wire was laid out and a telegraph- 
office established under the direction of Colonel Bowers, who collected 
all the dispatches. The President used to sit there nearly all day 
receiving telegrams, and I sat there with him. “Here,” he said once, 
taking out his little chart, “they are at this point, and Sheridan is just 
starting off up this road. That will bring about a crisis.” 

1. Emmerich von Vattel, 1714-1767, Swiss-born jurist, and Baron Samuel 
von Pufendorf, 1632-1694, a German jurist and historian, authorities on inter- 
national law and the rules of war. 
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“Now let us go to dinner; I'd like to peck a little.” 

Then we came back and received the news of the evacuation of 
Petersburg. “We will go there to-morrow,” he said. 

There were three little kittens running about the hut in which the 
telegraph-office was situated. Mr. Lincoln picked them all up and 
put them on his little chart on the table. This was a step from the 
sublime, it is true, but it showed the feelings of the man at a moment 
when the fate of a nation was hanging in the scales. He could find 
time to look at God’s creatures and be solicitous for their comfort. 

“There,” he said, “you poor, little, miserable creatures, what brought 
you into this camp of warriors? Where is your mother?” 

“The mother is dead,” said the colonel. 

“Then she can’t grieve for them as many a poor mother is grieving 
for the sons who have fallen in battle, and who will still grieve if 
this surrender does not take place without bloodshed. Ah, kitties, 
thank God you are cats, and can’t understand this terrible strife that 
is going on. There, now, go, my little friends,” he continued, wiping 
the dirt from their eyes with his handkerchief; “that is all I can do 
for you. Colonel, get them some milk, and don’t let them starve; 
there is too much starvation going on in this land anyhow; mitigate 


it when we can.” 
Just then a midshipman came up to the door of the hut with a 
message for me from Commodore Radford. He informed me that 


Vice-President Johnson and Preston King? were on board the Malvern, 
and wished to pay their respects to the President. 

I never saw such a change in any one in my life as took place in 
Mr. Lincoln at this announcement. He jumped up from the chair 
where he had been playing with the kittens and rushed to the door 
where the young officer was delivering his message. ‘The President 
was greatly excited, and the habitual benevolent expression had left 
his face; he was almost frantic. ‘Don’t let those men come into my 
presence,” he said. “I won’t see either of them; send them away. 
They have no business here, any way; no right to come down here 
without my permission. I won’t see them now, and never want to 
lay eyes on them. I don’t care what you do with them, nor where you 
send them, but don’t let them come near me!” and he sat down in his 
chair looking like a man it would be dangerous for any one to anger. 

“Certainly, Mr. President,” I said, “your wishes shall be attended to. 
I will see that you never meet either of these gentlemen.” 

2. Preston King was chairman of the National Committee of the Re- 


publican Party from 1860 to 1864. As a delegate to the Republican Con- 
vention in Baltimore in 1864 he urged the nomination of Johnson for vice- 
president. King committed suicide in November, 1865. 
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I told the midshipman to go back to Commodore Radford* and 
tell him “the President could receive no one to-day nor to-morrow” ; 
to go on board my ship and get all the champagne and cigars and 
other liquors, and entertain the two gentlemen on board the Phlox 
(Radford’s dispatch-boat) , and take them where he pleased, but under 
no circumstances to let them come in the President’s way. Mr. Lincoln 
heard all the message, and when I went into the hut again he was 
sitting there as composed as if nothing had occurred to disturb his 
equanimity, while the usual benevolent expression shone on his face 
as before. 

He never referred to those two gentlemen again, and I never knew, 
nor could I imagine, why he was disturbed at the announcement of 
their names. 

I have my own impressions on the subject, but don’t care to put 
them on paper. 

Commodore Radford did as I requested; took them off somewhere 
and entertained them. He made a strong friend of Mr. Johnson, who 
looked after his interests while he was in the White House, and I, 
without intending it, made a strong enemy, with whom, however, I 
made it a rule never to come in contact. 


Mary’s Sister Tells of the Lincolns’ Marriage 


“Mrs. Frances Jane (Todd) Wallace Describes Lincoln’s 
Wedding” is the title of a pamphlet published recently by the Lin- 
coln Memorial University Press, Harrogate, Tennessee, and dis- 
tributed to members of the National Lincoln-Civil War Council. 
The publication is edited by Wayne C. Temple, director of the 
department of Lincolniana at Lincoln Memorial University. 

The text of the pamphlet was originally an interview with Mrs. 
Frances Jane Todd Wallace, an older sister of Mary Todd Lincoln, 
obtained by a reporter for the Chicago Times-Herald. The inter- 
view was published in the Sunday Times-Herald of August 25, 
1895, and then was reprinted in the Illinois State Journal of 
Springfield on September 2, 1895, and finally, in 1917, appeared 
in a limited-edition pamphlet put out by Harry Ellsworth Barker, 
a Springfield book dealer. In each of these printings there were 
a number of errors of commission and omission. Dr. Temple has 
corrected these by the use of an introduction, footnotes and bracketed 


3. William Radford was made a rear admiral on July 25, 1866. 
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additions to the text. Together they make a six-by-nine-inch pam- 
phlet of twelve pages. 

Mrs. Wallace was the widow of Dr. William Smith Wallace, and 
her brief reminiscences concern the circumstances of her and her 
sister's coming to Springfield and other family affairs as well as 
her impressions of Lincoln and of his wedding. Since she was 
seventy-eight years old at the time of the interview and was talking 
extemporaneously of events that had taken place thirty to sixty 
years earlier, there is little wonder that some errors resulted. But 
neither the original author nor the two earlier editors made any 
serious effort to correct them, as Dr. Temple has done. 


Another Lincoln Memorial for Springfield? 


The Great Western Railroad station in Springfield, where 
President-elect Abraham Lincoln made his moving Farewell Ad- 
dress to his friends and neighbors as he left for Washington, Febru- 
ary 11, 1861, has recently been purchased by two Springfield 
businessmen who may turn the building into a new Lincoln shrine. 

The purchasers, Nathan Strum and Harry Stern, bought the 
station from the Wabash Railroad, which has been using it as a 
freight station (the Wabash no longer runs passenger trains through 
Springfield). Originally the Northern Cross line, the Great Western 
underwent many corporate changes before it became part of the 
Wabash system. 

The station’s new owners have announced that they contemplate 
restoring the building to its original size and refurnishing it in 
period style. Now two stories high, the station had only one story 
in 1861. If they restore the building to its 1861 appearance, the 
new owners said, they would probably have Lincoln exhibits in 


the old passenger waiting-room, where souvenirs and mementos 


would also be sold. 

Plans to make the Great Western station at Tenth and Monroe 
streets a Lincoln shrine have been discussed in the past, but nothing 
has come of them. Only a plaque indicates the station’s historic 
associations, but countless visitors nevertheless include the building 
in their tour of Lincoln memorials in the Springfield area. 
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Through the generosity of its friends the Illinois State His- 
torical Library has received many valuable family histories in the 
last year. Since publication of the list of gifts in the Autumn, 1959, 
Journal, the Library has been given the following genealogical works, 
for which it wishes to thank the donors: 


Adams. John D. A. Morrow, The Family and Descendants of William 
Barnes Adams and Martha Larimore Adams, from the author, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ailes. See Athey. 

Ames. Van Goodwin Gladney, “Ames: Notes on One Line of the 
William Ames Family,” from Mrs. E. L. Gladney, Jr., Bastrop, La. 
Athey. Ruth T. Ravenscroft, “Athey—May—Ailes—Patton—Under- 

wood and Allied Families,” from the author, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Atwood. William Atwood, “Atwood Family History,” from U.S. 
Daughters of 1812, Illinois Fort Clark Chapter, Peoria. 

Baylis. Willetta Baylis Blum and William Blum, Sr., The Baylis Family 
of Virginia, from Dr. William Blum, Sr., Washington, D.C. 

Bell. Raymond Martin Bell, “The Bells of East Pennsborough, Cum- 
berland County, Pennsylvania,” from the author, Washington, Pa. 

Billard. William Hopple Edwards, ‘“‘Genealogical and Ancestral Notes, 
Series II, Ancestors of Mary Elizabeth Billard,’ from the author, 
Meriden, Conn. 

Bloss. Richard R. Bloss, “Bloss Genealogy,” from the author, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Brown County. Meribah Clark, comp., “Brown County, Illinois, 
Cemetery Records,” from the compiler, Mt. Sterling, III. 

Bureau County. “Cemetery Inscriptions of Bureau, Marshall, Peoria, 
Putnam, Woodford Counties, IIl.,” from U.S. Daughters of 1812, 
Illinois Fort Clark Chapter, Peoria. 

Caldwell. See Kennedy. 

Davenport. Eleanor Brewster Davenport Grant, ‘““The Ancestry and 
Descendants of John and Jane Ann (Lounsbery) Davenport,” from 
the author, River Forest, III. 

Day. J. Edward Day, “Descendants of Christopher Day of Bucks Co., 
Pa..” from the author, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dillon. Charles Raymond Dillon, “Dillon Ancestors,” from the au- 
thor. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Duryea. Rhea Duryea (Mrs. W. Harvey) Johnson, “Our Duryea 
and Turner Lines,” from the author, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edwards. “Historical and Biographical Sketch of the Edwards Fam- 
ily,” from U.S. Daughters of 1812, Illinois Fort Clark Chapter, 
Peoria. 

Endsley. Nathan Clark Shannon, “The Endsley Family,’ from the 
author, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Engelmann. Gertrud Baecker, Die Kurpfalzischen Familien Engel- 
mann und Hilgard, from Theodore E. Kircher, Belleville, Ill. 

Ensminger. Raymond Martin Bell, ‘Additional Notes on_ the 
Ensminger Family,” from the author, Washington, Pa. 

Flickiger. See Nussbaum. 

Fuller. KR. E. Banta, Benjamin Fuller and Some of His Descendants, 
from the author, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Fulton County. “Cemetery Inscriptions of Fulton County, Illinois,” 
from U.S. Daughters of 1812, Illinois Fort Clark Chapter, Peoria. 
Hall. Estella (Mrs. Alfred C.) Toll, “Family Record of Jehu Hall,” 

from the author, Lawndale, Calif. 

Hamarsbén. Aagot Raaen, “Hamarsbén—Raaen Genealogy,’ from 
E. Felland, Chicago. 

Hanks. Adin Baber, “Nancy Hanks of ‘Undistinguished Families — 
Second Families,’ ’’ from the author, Kansas, III. 

Harkness. Roscoe L. Ball, “Some Descendants of John and Margaret 
Harkness of Newton, Massachusetts,” from the author, Wenona, III. 

Hart. See Young. 

Henry, Ill. “Cemetery Inscriptions of Henry City Cemetery, Henry, 
Illinois . . ..” from U.S. Daughters of 1812, Illinois Fort Clark 
Chapter, Peoria. 

Higgins. Louise Bales Southwick, “Descendants of Joel Higgins and 
Margaret Womack Higgins,” from the author, Waggoner, III. 

Hilgard. See Engelmann. 

Hornback. Alan C. Hunt, The Hornback Genealogy, from the author, 
Peoria, Il. 

Hunnicutt. J. D. Hunnicutt, . . . Hunnicutt--Honeycutt Descend- 
ants . . . , from Mrs. Ione Cowell, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Kansas. Sons of the American Revolution, “Roster of the Kansas 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution,” from R. W. Ayer, 
Registrar, Kansas Sons of the American Revolution, Topeka. 

Kappes. Marion C. Moore, “History of the Kappes Family from 
John Kappes, 1804, to Georgia Miller, 1958,” from the author, 
Tolono, Ill. 
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Kennedy. James K. Young, “Kennedy—Caldwell Family Descendants 
.. from the author, Springfield, Ill. 

Kilbourn. Genealogy of the Thomas Kilbourn (1771-1837) Branch 
of the Kilbourn Family, from Mrs. H. C. Dearborn, Mason City, IIl. 

Klumph. Richard A. Klumph, Klumph Genealogy and Early Klumph 
History, from the author, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Knapp. Alfred Averill Knapp, “A Knapp Line back to Adam with 
Hugenot, Crusade, and Magna Charta Connections,” from the 
author, Winter Park, Fla. 

Larimore. See Adams. 

Leeright. See Wright. 

Lemaster. Howard M. Lemaster, Lemaster Family, USA 1959, from 
the author, Carlinville, IIl. 

Lounsbery. See Davenport. 

Lurton. Mildred Smith (Mrs. John S.) Devanny, “Sarah Margaret 
Lurton, Her Ancestors and Her Descendants,” from the author, 


Lincoln, II. . 

McDonnell. Linda Vandegrift Denison Cherry, McDonnell and Allied 
Families, from Mrs. William A. McDonnell, Clayton, Mo. 

Marshall County. See Bureau County. 

Matthew. William Ralph Matthew, “The Nathan Matthew Family,” 
from the author, Springfield, IIl. 

May. See Athey. 

Meriwweather. William Ralph Matthew, “The Nicholas Meriweather 
Family,” from the author, Springfield, Ill. 

Merwin. Miles Merwin (1623-1697) Association, from Charles L. 
Merwin, Washington, D.C. 

Miller. Benjamin Hovey Miller, “A History of the Miller and Allied 
Families,” from the author, New Market, N.H. See also Kappes. 
Millspaugh. Francis C. Millspaugh, “Millspaugh—Millspaw,” from 

the author, Swampscott, Mass. 


Mojonnier. Timothy Mojonnier, “A Brief History of the Mojonnier 
Family,” from the author, Chicago. 


Montonye. Vernon Brown, “ ‘Montonye,’ Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Records of the Descendants of John Montonye, Revolutionary 
Soldier . . .,” from the author, Mattoon, III. 

Nussbaum. Ben Nussbaum, Nussbaums, Being an Account of Niklaus 
and Anna Barbara Flickiger Nussbaum and Their Descendants, from 
the author, Fairbury, III. 

O’Hair. Mary C. O’Hair, “Jesse O’Hair Branch of the O’Hair Fam- 
ily in America,” from the author, Wabash, Ind. 
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Oxford, Mass. Huguenot Memorial Society of Oxford, Champions 
of Freedom, from the Society (Mrs. C. L. Carpenter, president, 
Worcester, Mass.) . 

Page. William Ralph Matthew, “The Wesley Page Family,” from 
the author, Springfield, Ill. 

Pallissard. Julia Lecour (Mrs. Augustine) Bowe, The Generations, 
from the author, Chicago. 

Patton. See Athey. 

Paullin. Elmer Garfield Van Name, The Paullin Family of Southern 
New Jersey, from the author, Haddonfield, N.J. 

Peoria County. Alfred T. Andreas, “{Atlas Map of Peoria County] 
Names Taken from the Peoria County Atlas,” from U.S. Daughters 
of 1812, Illinois Fort Clark Chapter, Peoria. See also Bureau County. 

Perry County. Elizabeth E. Spurgeon and Dorothy I. Cooke, comps., 
“Marriage Licenses Issued in Perry County, Illinois, Beginning 
1827.’ from Mrs. M. E. Spurgeon, Pinckneyville, IIl. 

Prichard. Jacob L. Pritchard, A Compilation of Some of the De- 
scendants of Roger Prichard, c1600-1671, from the author, San Jose, 
Calif. 


Putnam County. See Bureau County. 

Raaen. See Hamarsbon. 

Randolph. Allan R. Edwards, “The Ancestors and Descendants of 
John W. Randolph, Pope County, Illinois,” from the author, Berry- 


ville. Va. 

Rhodes. Howard J. Rhodes, The Rhodes Family in America: A 
Genealogy and History, from Mrs. Vesper B. Trodick, Kalispell, 
Mont. 

Ross. Ruth Ross (Mrs. Roy E.) Curray, “Concerning My Ancestors, 
Relatives and Descendants,” from the author, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Rowell. Melvin Rowell, Supplement to the Register of Rowells, from 
the author, Northroad Narrows, N.H. 

Seibert. Raymond Martin Bell, “The Seibert Family,” from the au- 
thor, Washington, Pa. 

Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims. Lineages of Members . . . Index 
to Vol. I and Lineages of the National Society . . . 1920-1952, 
Vol. 11, both from Mrs. George C. Gumbart, Macomb, III. 

Simonson. Elmer Garfield Van Name, The Simonson Families of 
Staten Island, New York, from the author, Haddonfield, N.J. 

Steenrod. Robert L. Steenrod, “A Genealogical Study of the Steenrod 
Family.” from the author, Belvidere, III. 

Taylor. The Lineage and Descendants of Tarpley Early Taylor, pre- 
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pared by his children and grandchildren, from H. C. Taylor, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 

Traylor. “Joel C. Traylor Family” (chart), from Springfield Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Turner. See Duryea. 

Underwood. See Athey. 

Walker. James K. Young, “A Supplement to Emma Siggins White’s 
The Descendants of John Walker of Wigton, Scotland,” from the 
author, Springfield, IIl. 

Walker County, Ala. “Records of Walker County, Alabama 
Collected by Florence Knight Guttery,” from Mrs. M. B. Biggerstaff, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Wall. Juliette Wall Pope, A George Willard Wall Memorial, from 
Mrs. F. S. Wall, Washington, D.C. 

Walter. Ethel Walter Hupp, The Simon Walter Family, from E. V. 
Walter, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Walton. Norman Walton Swayne, “Byberry Waltons . . .,” from the 
author, Newton, Pa. 

West. Isabel Stebbins (Mrs. George) Giulvezan, ‘Notes on Amos 
West (1766-1819) of Sumner County, Tennessee and Logan County, 
Kentucky,” from the author, Afton, Mo. 

Womack. See Higgins. 

Woodford County. See Bureau County. 

Wright. Bettie Leeright (Mrs. H. M.) Broadbent, “The Wright 
Leeright Family,” from the author, Salem, Ore. 

Yarnall. Oliver Haught, “The Yarnall Family,” from the author, 
East St. Louis, IIl. 

Young. James K. Young, “The Young—Hart Family” and ‘The 


Young—Young Family . . .,” both from the author, Springfield, III. 





Recent Acquisitions 
Of the Historical Library 





The business docket of J Otis 
Humphrey, Springfield lawyer, 
judge, and officer of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, has recently 
been added to the Illinois State 
Historical Library’s collections. 
This indexed record covers the 
years 1884 to 1899 and provides 
information regarding _ plaintiff 
and defendant, court, case, coun- 
sel, and action taken. Most prom- 
inent of the individuals named 
therein is Eugene V. Debs, the 
labor leader. The Debs case be- 
fore Judge Humphrey involved an 
injunction brought against Debs 
and others by various railroad 
companies in the summer of 1894. 


The papers of George Bascomb 
Dryden, Chicago rubber executive 
and sportsman, provide informa- 
tion about such interesting and 
diverse subjects as the rubber in- 
dustry, a safari to Nairobi and a 
1936 Rocky Mountain expedition 
with former Vice-President of the 
United States Charles G. Dawes. 
Financial reports of the following 
Dryden enterprises form the bulk 
of the collection: Dryden Hoof 
Pad Company, Charles P. Dryden 
Company, Peerless Rubber Horse 
Shoe Company, Peerless Mold and 
Machine Company, Dryden Rub- 
ber Company and the Sheffer 
Manufacturing Company. 
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Employees of the Bunn Capitol 
Grocery Company of Springfield 
recently discovered a ledger con- 
taining information about the 
erection of the present State 
Capitol. This record, written in a 
very fine hand, gives the names of 
workmen, hours of work, rates of 
pay and total payroll for the pe- 
riod from September, 1871, to 
June, 1874. At that time workmen 
were being paid fifteen to fifty 
cents an hour for a ten-hour day. 


On January 18, 1868, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, was the scene of the 
formation of the Odeon, a society 
“having for its objects the mental, 
moral and aesthetic culture of its 
members.” The constitution of the 
Odeon and its records from Janu- 
ary, 1868, to June, 1869, are con- 
tained in a business ledger along 
with the accounts of a stationery 
and book store owned by Charles 
M. Eames and a partner. Eames 
was the compiler of Historic Mor- 
gan and Classic Jacksonville, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Jackson- 
ville Journal and secretary of the 
Odeon. Apparently he used the 
Odeon record book as a business 
ledger after the demise of the 
organization, thereby following the 
prevalent office maxim that paper 
should never be wasted. 

BERNARD Wax 





Book Reviews 





THE MIND AND SPIRIT OF JOHN PETER ALTGELD 


Edited by Henry M. Christman. 


(University of Illinois Press: 


Urbana, 1960. Pp. 183. $4.00.) 


This little volume is primarily a 
selection of the writings of John 
Peter Altgeld, German-born gov- 
ernor of Illinois from 1893 to 1897. 
It should be read by every person 
who would improve the lot of his 
fellow man and by every public 
figure who has been buffeted by 
public opinion for an act of cour- 
age. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, 
John Peter Altgeld was one of the 
greatest — if, indeed, not the great- 
est — governors of Illinois. This 
volume of his writings illustrates 
the nature of that greatness. Alt- 
geld was a great spirit, a great 
liberal humanitarian. The task of 
the liberal is an unremitting one. 
If he drops his guard for a mo- 
ment, there is always a force of 
reaction ready to undo any prog- 
ress that has been achieved. John 
Peter Altgeld’s labor was made 
more difficult by the fact that he 
lived in a time of the worst social 
injustices in the history of the 
United States. 

The last selection in the volume 
is a memorial address delivered by 
Clarence Darrow at Chicago on 
April 20, 1902. Darrow, whose 
own career was one dedicated to 
justice, delivered a 


right and 


poignant tribute to his deceased 
friend: 


John P. Altgeld was a soldier in 
the everlasting struggle of the human 
race for liberty and justice on the 
earth. From the first awakening of 
his young mind until the last relent- 
less summons came, he was a soldier 
who had no rest or furlough, who 
was ever on the field in the forefront 
of the deadliest and most hopeless 
fight, whom none but death could 
muster out [page 180]. 


The editor has included ten se- 
lections from the writings and 
speeches of Altgeld. These span 
a time period of less than ten 
years. The first was written in 
1889, while the last is Altgeld’s 
farewell address, written just be- 
fore the end of his term as gov- 
ernor in 1897. These selections 
deal with such topics as the im- 
portance of the 
America, criminology and penol- 
ogy, and labor problems. One of 
the most interesting selections is 
his defense of the pardon of the 
victims of the Haymarket Riot. 
This paper runs to more than 
forty pages and illustrates the 
thoroughness of Altgeld’s investi- 
gation of the matter. The piece 
is completely documented and, al- 


immigrant to 
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though Altgeld must have felt 
very strongly on the subject, is 
written with great restraint. 
Because of his love for his fel- 
low man, Altgeld was denounced 
by the forces of reaction on every 
side. As he was leaving office, he 
prepared the customary speech to 
deliver at the inauguration of his 
successor. In spite of the cordial 


and generous good wishes extend- 
ed to his successor, Altgeld was 
not allowed to deliver his speech. 
History has rendered the verdict. 
Altgeld is discussed in every gen- 
eral account of the period and has 
been the subject of many biog- 
raphers. Who, can 
name his successor? 
Donatp F. TINGLey 
Eastern Illinois University 


however. 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK OF THE PIONEER SPIRIT 


By the Editors of American Heritage. 
New York, 1959. 


ing Co., Inc.: 


This book is priced at $12.95 and 
is a bargain. With its 480 wonder- 
ful illustrations, 150 in full color, it 
is the biggest and best volume of 
American history pictures ever 
published. It required the re- 
of a 
financed organization to find these 


sources large and well- 
illustrations, many of which are 
rarities, to get the necessary per- 
missions to reproduce them and to 
print them as attractively as they 
are printed here. This reviewer 
defies anyone — American or for- 
eigner to read and view this 
book and then announce: “Amer- 
ican history is a subject without 
interest to me.” 

It is the thesis of the book that 
the frontier and the individualistic 
pragmatic outlook it engendered 
in the American people shaped 
our destinies; that although the 
frontier is gone the pioneer spirit 
lives on and in the new “space 
can be drawn upon to carry 


age” 
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(American Heritage Publish- 
Pp. 399- $12.95.) 
us to new greatness. Stated so 
baldly, this thesis can be counted 
upon to start debates among pro- 
fessional historians from Maine to 
Hawaii; but the book is not in- 
tended for them. Its great value 
lies in its attractive visual and 
literary ,presentation of a large 
part of the subject matter of 
American history. Its readers, in- 
cluding a great many bright chil- 
dren and young people, will derive 
an interest which will lead them 
on into the reading of the sources 
and the books of the scholars. 
There are eleven chapters and 
four “picture portfolios” (al- 
though about half the space of 
each “chapter” is also given up 
to pictures). Each chapter begins 
with a 2,000-word essay by Allan 
Nevins, as good and as perceptive 
as we would expect from that ex- 
perienced historian. The remain- 
der of the text is organized into 


topical essays which give perti- 





nence to the pictures on each big 
folio page. 

Beginning with the discovery of 
America and the “earliest fron- 
tier,” a good portion of the book 
is given up to the frontier of the 
Indian, the trapper, the cowboy 
and the miner. Beyond the half- 
way point we make contact, but 
less expansively, with the “fron- 
tiers” of early industry and trans- 
portation, and with the utopian 
socialists, the peace crusaders, the 
women’s rights champions and the 
abolitionists. 
our great-grandparents are each 
allowed a brief time in the spot- 
light, which shows, among other 


The eccentricities of 


things and people, the Claflin sis- 
ters, Sylvester Graham, the Fox 
sisters, the Millerites and phre- 
nology. 

Toward the end, Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Big Stick appear 
as a symbol of the pioneer spirit 


THE CHARACTER OF AMERICAN 
(St. Martin’s Press: New York, 1960. 


By W. R. Brock. 


The typical European interpreter 
of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century was a literary 
traveler concerned primarily with 
the contemporary scene. Only in 
recent decades has the study of 
American history been undertaken 
seriously by a considerable number 


of professional scholars in the uni- 
versities of Europe. That this new 
group, like the Tocquevilles, Mar- 
tineaus and Bryces of an earlier 
day, can teach us much about our- 


BOOK REVIEWS 
in international relations; we fly 
with the Wright brothers, and we 
find ourselves suddenly in the 
world of the nuclear physicists. 
There is much stress upon per- 
sonality. If there was any “pi- 
oneering” being done by the great 
Democratic presidents, considera- 
tion of it must have been saved 
for a possible later volume. 

The little articles are well done, 
bright, interesting and responsible. 
If the “message” seems to become 
confused and to peter out once 
the twentieth has been 
reached, we can credit the au- 


century 


thors with good intentions and 
recall that this is a “recruiting” 
book for readers of history. My 
only important criticism is that, it 
being that kind of book, why, oh 
why, is there no bibliography at 
all? 
Grorce W. Apams 
Southern Illinois University 


HISTORY 
Pp. xii, 294. 


selves is admirably demonstrated 
by W. R. Brock in his brief per- 
ceptive survey of American de- 
velopment from colonial times to 
the present. 

As an Englishman, Brock is able 
to understand and appreciate the 
American system of political de- 
mocracy (upon which his interest 
is centered) and yet view it with 
the cool detachment of an outside 
observer. He writes sympathetic- 
ally, but critically, and in a grace- 
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ful, lucid style. His approach is 
conventional in that he deals pri- 
marily with such familiar subjects 
as the Revolution, nationalism and 
sectionalism, the Civil War, the 
evolution of a “liberal capitalist 
civilization” and the emergence of 
the United States as a world 
power. But he leaves the details 
to the textbooks and _ proceeds, 
with a combination of broad- 
stroked narrative and thoughtful 
analysis, to illuminate the main 
contours of American history. His 
book is thus both a short history 
and a historical essay — a sum- 
mary of the facts and a commen- 
tary upon them. 

As Brock himself hastens to 
acknowledge, many of his ideas 
derived from the works of 
more scholars. He 
adopts, on pages 13-17, for in- 
stance, the Elkins-McKitrick 
corollary to the Turner thesis as 


are 
specialized 


an explanation of the democratiz- 
ing effect of the frontier experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
the final product owes as much to 
his thinking about American his- 
tory as to his extensive reading in 
the field. 

Inevitably, in a book of such 
scope and brevity, some of the gen- 
eralizations are put too strongly or 
too simply: the ante-bellum South 
and Northwest were “two societies 
which had little in common”; the 
Federal government was “a wholly 
artificial creation.” Also, in his 
frequent weighing of good features 
against bad, the author at times 
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achieves a disconcerting seesaw 
effect and suspends judgment 
where it is most needed. 

In general, however, one finds 
economy without sacrifice of ac- 
curacy, and incisiveness without 
loss of balance. “America,” he 
aptly observes, “was not a defer- 
ential society. The poor man was 
not expected to know his place 
but to rise from it; . . . economic 
inequality was one of the facts of 
life but subordination was not 
treated as a moral virtue.” And 


of the pre-Civil War period he 
says, “The paradox of American 
life was that while the economy 
was dynamic and society fluid, 
political argument was static and 
barren.” The book is rich in such 
crisp, quotable and «usually sound 


assessments. 

Although more detached from 
his subject than American histori- 
ans, the author writes with a full 
awareness of his own great stake 
in the fate of the United States. 
Running through the book is an 


‘implicit question that is most clear- 


ly stated at the end of the first 
chapter. How well has the his- 
torical experience of Americans 
prepared them for their role of 
world leadership? Brock is appar- 
ently hopeful but not overconfi- 
dent. “It remains to be seen,” he 
declares, “whether the intellectual 
and emotional resources of Ameri- 
can civilization are sufficient for 
the times.” 
D. E. FEHRENBACHER 
Stanford University 
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CUMULATIVE VOTING: AN EFFECTIVE ELECTORAL DEVICE 


IN ILLINOIS POLITICS 


By George S. Blair. (Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 45. 


University of Illinois Press: Urbana, 1960. 


cloth, $3.50. ) 
Cumulative voting, the 
used since 1872 in the election of 


members to the Illinois House of 


system 


Representatives, is employed by 
no other state in the union. Dr. 
Blair subjects this unique voting 
procedure to analysis with the aim 
of assessing its effect upon the 
composition and operation of the 
lower house, using as his yardstick 
statistics from comparable bodies 
in Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

Publication of the study is time- 
ly in view of widespread misunder- 
standing of the cumulative voting 
system and the continuing con- 
troversy as to its advantages and 
disadvantages, and, while the au- 
thor disclaims any attempt to in- 
fluence opinion either for or 
against it, he does attempt to 
verify or disprove the validity of 
some of the objections to the 
system. 

Under cumulative voting, the 
voter casts three votes for candi- 
dates for the office of state rep- 
He distribute 


them in any one of four ways: 


resentative. may 
He may cumulate his votes and 
cast them all for one candidate 
(known as “plumping”’) ; he may 
cast one and one-half votes for 
each of two candidates; he may 
cast one vote for each of three 


candidates; or he may (though 


Pp. 145. Paper, $2.50; 


this is uncommon) cast one vote 
for one candidate and two votes 
for another. 

The most readily understood 
effect of this device is its encour- 
agement of minority representa- 
tion. Dr. Blair examines also such 
questions as the effect upon the 
degree of interparty and intra- 
party contests; the size of the ma- 
jority in control; the tendency for 
violent shifts to occur in party 
composition from session to ses- 
sion; and the tenure and previous 
legislative experience of members. 

The method of electing mem- 
bers to the General Assembly pre- 
scribed by the Illinois Constitution 
of 1848 resulted in 
rather than district, 
tion, so that by 1870 the Repub- 
lican Party held most of the seats 
in both houses from the northern 
half of the state, while the Demo- 
crats elected nearly all of the leg- 
islators from the half. 
Thus some 100,000 Democrats in 
the north, and nearly as many 
Republicans in the south, were 
without a voice in choosing their 


sectional, 
representa- 


southern 


lawmakers. 

There were notable inequalities 
in district populations, as evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1870 
there were six representatives with 
than 


constituencies of fewer 


20,000, while ten had more than 
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40,000 each. A further difficulty 
was the inflation of Republican 
strength in the House as compared 
to the party vote throughout the 
state. In the 1869 session, the 
Republicans held a majority of 
57 to 28 in the House, whereas 
their strength in the state, reck- 
oned by the 249,912 votes they 
cast for governor the previous year 

cast 199,913 
that their ad- 
vantage should have been only 
48 to 37. 


when Democrats 


votes, indicated 


Representative reform was thus 
one of the most important ques- 
tions to be considered at the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1870. 
Joseph Medill, editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was chairman of 
the Committee on Electoral and 
Representative Reform. In plead- 
ing with the convention for the 


adoption of the cumulative voting 


plan devised by his committee, he 
said: 


There are thousands of young men 


and advanced minds in this state 
who think more highly of this propo- 
sition than of anything else we will 
have to offer them. The dis- 
franchised and downtrodden minori- 
ties will everywhere rally to __ its 
support, and secure to the new Con- 
stitution for its sake a triumphant 
ratification. This great measure of 
reform will carry out pure democratic 
equality and equal rights for all men 
in the legislative halls; secure the 
equal representation of every citizen, 
the minority with the majority, man 
for man; allay partisan strife, reform 


legislative corruption, purify the elec- 
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tive system, inspire good and quiet 
citizens to attend the polls, enable 
virtuous and 


citizens to elect pure 


able representatives. 


That many voters were able to 
resist the promises of this enthusi- 
astic endorsement was shown by 
the tally when the plan was sub- 
mitted to referendum as one of 
eight propositions separate from 
the new constitution. While it was 
ratified, it received the smallest 
margin of victory of any of the 
eight, and forty counties turned in 
majorities against it. Nearly fifty 
years later, in the discussion of 
issues to be considered by the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1920, 
the pamphleteers “generally listed 
cumulative voting as one of the 
glaring evils of the constitution of 
1870 which had to be remedied in 
the new convention” (page 110). 

Details of this early history as 
well as of later legislative attempts 
to extend cumulative voting to 
primary elections (finally achieved 
in 1910) the 
necessary to comprehension of the 
subject. Thorough explanation of 
the machinery set up to administer 


give background 


the system is also helpful to an 
understanding of the comparisons 
between its performance and that 
of the electoral systems of the four 
other states studied. 

While the system does fall short 
of Medill’s predictions for clec- 
toral reform. Dr. Blair's conclu- 
sions tend to confirm its success. 
He finds that in the first election 
following adoption of cumulative 





voting, minority representation 
was achieved in most districts, and 
party alignments reflected quite 
accurately the relative strength of 
the two parties. He agrees also 
that greater stability of legislative 
personnel has been realized and 
that the 
shifts in party composition from 


tendencies for violent 


session to session have been tem- 
pered. 

Dr. Blair rates as a disadvantage 
the “free pass” or “set-up” system 
prevailing in some districts where 
the major parties nominate only 
three candidates between them. 
Voter participation is discouraged 
in these areas, since there is then 
no contest in the November elec- 
Other drawbacks are the 
difficulties, 
among them being confusion due 
to inadequate instruction in the 


tions. 


mechanical chief 


use of voting machines and the 
complication of tallying fractional 
votes when paper ballots are used. 
He concludes, however, that “most 
of the political conditions in Illi- 
nois which foster criticism of the 


HANCOCK THE SUPERB 
By Glenn Tucker. 


York, 1960. 


“Hancock was superb today,” Mc- 
Clellan telegraphed his wife after 
the attack on Fort Magruder in 
May, 1862. The word “superb” 
sets the theme, virtually a thesis, 
of Glenn Tucker’s biography of 
General Winfield Scott Hancock. 
Although Tucker sometimes pro- 


‘Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc.: 


Pp. 311, pictures, maps, and index. 
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system are not inherent weaknesses 
in, or results of, the system itself.” 

The study extends only to 1954, 
since legislative reapportionment 
and redistricting in 1955 abolished 
the senatorial districts from which 
one senator and three representa- 
tives were elected, and set up in 
their stead fifty-eight senatorial 
districts and fifty-nine representa- 
tive districts. Thus, through no 
fault of the author’s, his compari- 
sons and conclusions are com- 
pletely valid only for the specific 
period ending in 1954. He does, 
however, make adequate explana- 
tion of the new alignment, and 
since the cumulative voting system 
itself was not altered the value of 
the study is not lessened. 

A closer editing of the book 
would have removed much repeti- 
tive material, particularly in the 
explanations of the system itself. 
Tables, charts and maps are well 
done and are useful adjuncts to 
the text. 

B. RissLer 
Springfield 


ELIZABETH 


Indianapolis and New 
$5.00. ) 


tests too much, he develops an 


engaging portrait of a_ heroic 
American. 

Hancock 
given an appointment to West 
Point, he made a career of the 


army, a career which he did not 


From the time was 


suspend even to campaign for the 
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presidency in 1880. Only sixteen, 
and undersized at that, he left his 
family and twin brother in Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, to enter the 
Point in 1840. Like many other 
prominent Civil War generals 
whom he knew there, Hancock 
was not near the top of his class, 
but he was graduated, still hand- 
some, and six feet, two inches in 
height. His name helped to get 
him to the scene of action in the 
Mexican War under General 
Scott, and his actions brought a 
brevet as a first lieutenant. 

In the years between the Mexi- 
can and Civil Wars, Hancock met 
and married Almira Russell of St. 
Louis, was raised to the rank of 
captain, and did garrison duty at 
Jefferson Barracks, Fort Leaven- 
worth and Los Angeles, with an 
assignment to Florida at the time 
of the Seminole uprising. During 
these years the young captain 
learned much, from both his duties 
and his studies. The outbreak of 
the Civil War found Captain Han- 
cock still in Los Angeles, doing his 
duty: “Probably all that saved the 
faraway section of Southern Calli- 
fornia for the Union at this critical 
moment was Hancock’s care in 
seeing that his precious guns, am- 
munition, and supplies were ade- 
quately protected.” Hancock, im- 
patient for the fray, was finally 
recalled to the East, where he was 
placed in command of a brigade 
of the Army of the Potomac, 
jumping three grades. 

After drilling his brigade, he 
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distinguished himself in the Pen- 
insular Campaign, became a di- 
vision commander at Antietam, 
stormed fiercely at Marye’s 
Heights, fought his command 
valiantly at Chancellorsville and 
became commander of the Second 
Corps on June g, 1863. As Gen- 
eral Meade’s proxy, according to 
Tucker, he selected the battlefield 
site at Gettysburg and directed 
and inspired the Union fighting 
until he was seriously wounded in 
the Confederate the 
third day. It was not until the 
next March that he was fit to re- 
assume command of his corps, now 
part of Grant’s forces. Hancock 
and the Second Corps fought 
strenuously in the Wilderness, at 
Spotsylvania, at Cold Harbor and 
at Petersburg, but — because of 
his wound, General Grant, other 
officers, some of his troops and the 
enemy — Hancock became the 
center of a certain amount of con- 
tention and received part of the 
criticism brought about by that 


attack on 


campaign. 

After Appomattox, Hancock ar- 
ranged the surrender of Mosby, 
executed the sentences against the 
Booth conspirators and cam- 
paigned against the Plains Indians. 
As governor of the Fifth Military 
District, he restored civilian rule 
to Texas and Louisiana late in 
1867, earning the enmity of the 
congressional Radicals. Relieved 
of this post, and at odds with 
Grant, Hancock was finally given 
command of the Department of 





the Atlantic, spending the final 
fourteen years of his life at his 
headquarters on Governors Island. 
Here he impoverished himself as- 
sisting old soldiers, here he suf- 
fered from diabetes and grew fat, 
from here he campaigned quietly 
and lost the presidency in a close 
election, and here he died in 1886. 

This is the subject matter with 
which Tucker deals, and he does 
it with considerable journalistic 
ability. Without any question, this 
is a biography which needed writ- 
ing. In most collegiate texts, Han- 
cock has received little or no rec- 
ognition for his military career; 
the 
Democratic nominee was the stolid 
and corpulent Winfield S. Han- 
cock, who had been a Civil War 
general, and had ingratiated him- 
self with the South by his brief 
military governor in 
” ‘Tucker tends to over- 


one example being: 


term as 
Louisiana. 
compensate for this neglect by 
creating a three-dimensional fig- 
ure much larger than life, one who 
almost never erred, one whose only 
blemish was his “extravagant in- 
dulgence in harsh and_ profane 
speech.” 

The author might well have 
titled this book Hancock the Un- 
fortunate. The self-serving atti- 
tudes of other generals and Han- 
cock’s own modesty, loyalty, un- 
compromising principles and ad- 
herence to the Democratic Party 
lost him the command of the 
Army of the Potomac (seriously 
considered several times) , perhaps 
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the command of the 
Union Army and the presidency, 


leaving him only the reputation of 


general 


“the most conspicuous of all the 
general officers who did not exer- 
cise separate command,” accord- 
ing to Grant. On the other hand, 
Hancock the Fortunate as a title is 
equally applicable. Fitz John Por- 
ter, for example, was a corps com- 
mander who suffered unjust re- 
moval from the army; Burnside 
was one of several who did not 
enhance their reputations as com- 
mander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac; Grant was criticized for in- 
curring heavy casualties, many of 
which came from Hancock’s corps 
in the latter part of the war; and 
the Civil War generals who did 
become President did not set high 
average standards. 

This book is well worth reading. 
The 
photographs add interest; and the 
maps, done by Dorothy Thomas 
Tucker, are especially valuable 
aids, and clarify movements in the 
vividly described major engage- 
ments. Scholars might well raise 


inclusion of sketches and 


questions about Tucker's inter- 
pretation of the many disputes, re- 
sulting from the pressure of battle 
and_ publicity, 
credit and honor. 
minor disputes should have been 
relegated to footnotes, as should 


over authority, 


Some of the 


the phrenological analysis of Han- 
cock; and the footnotes, unfor- 
tunately, are in the back of the 
book. 


General Hancock was an excel- 
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lent soldier. He was a brave and 
inspired leader of men, one who 
had mastered the techniques of 
his profession: drill, logistics, tac- 
tics and group psychology. Al- 


though circumstances prevented 
him from becoming more than a 
“subordinate” that 
position he truly was superb. 
Haroip J. ZIEGLER 
Blackburn College 


general, in 


A PIONEER IN NORTHWEST AMERICA, 1841-1858: THE 


MEMOIRS OF GUSTAF 


UNONIUS. 
Translated from the Swedish by Jonas Oscar Backlund. 


VOLUME Il. 
Edited by 


Nils William Olsson. (Published for the Swedish Pioneer Historical 


Society by the University of Minnesota Press: 
Editor’s notes, index to Vols. I and II. 


Pp. 357. 
“The principal aim of this book 
has been to give a faithful picture 
of immigrant life in the West and 
the circumstances I encountered,” 
writes Unonius in one of the final 
chapters of his memoirs. Volume 
II picks up the story of Unonius 
and his family at the Pine Lake 
settlement in Wisconsin in 1843, 
shortly before Unonius decided to 


prepare for the ministry in the 


Episcopal Church. 

He writes of his student life at 
Nashotah in the preparatory school 
and theological seminary, his or- 
dination to work as a missionary 
traveling among scattered settle- 
ments in Wisconsin, his life as 
parish pastor in the church in 
Manitowoc, and the move a year 
later to Chicago, where he led 
the reorganized Swedish-Norweg- 
ian congregation, St. Ansgarius, 
through its beginning struggles. 
Thus the circumstances of his life 
brought him in touch with the 
isolated rural settlements of the 
then Northwest, where he worked 
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Minneapolis, 1960. 
$7.50.) 


as farmer, student and missionary ; 
with the rapidly growing industrial 
city of Chicago, where he worked 
as parish priest; and with the 
established communities and 
churches of the eastern 
where he went on what he calls 
his “begging trip.” 

In addition to the story of his 
work in the Episcopal Church, his 
observations range from descrip- 
tions of soil conditions, economic 
opportunities in the different sec- 
tions of the United States, class 
relationships in the United States, 
cholera and the plight of the 
widow and orphan to accounts of 
Hedstrom and the Swedish Meth- 
odists, Janson and the Bishop Hill 
settlement, Esbjorn and the Swed- 
ish Lutherans of northern Illinois. 

Through all of his writing 
Unonius maintains a lively per- 
sonal style, and his book reveals 
the confidence, the doubts, the 
humor, the sadness, the successes, 
the failures, of a strong and dedi- 
cated man. This and the earlier 


states, 





volume comprise a tremendously 
interesting “time capsule” of the 
period 1841-1858, as seen through 
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the eyes of one pioneer in the 

Northwest, Gustaf Unonius. 
BeTsEY BRODAHL 


Augustana College 


THE ELECTRIC INTERURBAN RAILWAYS OF AMERICA 
By George W. Hilton and John F. Due. (Stanford University Press: 


Stanford, Calif., 1960. 


“The electric interurban provided 
from almost 


a_ transitional 
sole reliance upon the steam rail- 
road to an almost complete de- 
pendence upon the automobile,” 


step 


so says the preface to this encyclo- 
pedic volume. In its early years 
the interurban railway was hailed 
as almost a gift from heaven, and 
the welcoming red carpet was 
rolled out in hundreds of Ameri- 
can town and cities. The “trains” 
(interurban managers always 
called their cars “trains”) entered 


the downtown centers of almost 


every community served and 
brought the customers practically 
to the doorsteps of the merchants. 
The trains were expected to be 
the 
intercity, and even neighborhood 
traffic problems for all time to 


And forlorn was the town 


means of solving all local, 


come. 
that was bypassed by the inter- 
urban — it might not survive at 
all! 

The Illinois Traction System 
(later the Illinois Terminal Rail- 
road}. which operated in our 
state, was the largest interurban 
traction line in the country — with 
the exception of the essentially 
suburban Pacific Electric. It began 


Pp. 463. 


$9.50. 


operations at Danville in 1g01 and 
grew westward through Urbana, 
Champaign, Decatur and Spring- 
field, with lines from Decatur to 
Bloomington and from Peoria to 
Springfield. The “I.T-.S.,” as it was 
known, was considered a_ friend 
and neighbor, and its long cars 
nosed their way through the cen- 
tral business districts of most of 
the towns it visited. In its palmier 
days this 400-mile line had parlor 
car service and sleeping cars, and 
in the 1920’s it even built its own 
bridge across the Mississippi (the 
McKinley Bridge) to supplement 
its expanded lines in the Illinois 
suburbs of St. Louis. The I.T-.S. 
also did a substantial freight busi- 
ness, most of which it took from 
paralleling steam railroads. 
Another of the larger Illinois 
interurban lines was known as the 
McKinley System and ran from 
Joliet to Princeton — in 1917 it 
was named the Chicago, Ottawa 
and Peoria Railway, although it 
never did reach Peoria. Its founder 
was William B. McKinley, who 
assembled an empire of inter- 
urbans, city streetcar lines and 
electric and gas utilities. On the 
basis of the prestige these com- 
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panies supplied, he was elected a 


congressman and then a United 
States senator. His line was ad- 
vertised as the road where “Na- 
ture Smiles for Miles and Miles” 
and “It Winds Between Fair 
Beauty Scenes.” Although it con- 
nected with a number of other 
lines in the northern part of the 
state, it never did meet the I.1'S. 
A traveler was unable to go all 
the way from Chicago to St. Louis 
by interurban, which was a handi- 
cap. 

Some of the many smaller lines 
ran from Galva to 
Kewanee, Rock Island to Mon- 
mouth and Galesburg, Urbana to 
Kankakee, Mattoon to Charleston, 
Sterling to Dixon, Kankakee to 
Chicago, and Dwight to Pontiac. 
And, of course, there were a num- 


in Illinois 


ber of important suburban lines in 
Chicago, such as the Chicago, 
Aurora and Elgin, the Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee and 
the Chicago, South and 
South Bend. Incidentally, a head- 
on collision on the ten-mile line 
between Charleston aud Mattoon 
in 1907 resulted in the death of 


Shore 


THE LUTHERAN 
AMERICANS 


eighteen persons and injuries to 
fifty more, and forced the little 
line into receivership. 

Indiana and Ohio were also 
active interurban states. The In- 
dianapolis Traction Terminal with 
its nine-story office building and 
elaborate train sheds was a beehive 
of activity for several decades after 
1904, when it was erected. From 
this terminal, trains left hourly — 
for eighteen to twenty hours daily 
— for every town and city within 
the state, with the lone exception 
of Bloomington, home of Indiana 
University. This once-great inter- 
urban terminal now serves as the 
city’s Union Bus Station. 

The authors of this book, Hilton 
(Stanford University) and Due 
(University of Illinois) , have given 
us a wonderful volume that will 
interest both the general reader 
and the historian. It sparkles with 
information, is admirably indexed, 
and has copious notes. I predict 
that it will remain the standard 
reference volume on interurbans 
for many years to come. 

C. C. Burrorp 
Urbana 


CHURCH AMONG NORWEGIAN- 


By E. Clifford Nelson and Eugene L. Fevold. (Augsburg Publishing 
House: Minneapolis, 1960. Vol. I, pp. xix, 357; Vol. II, pp. xix, 379. 


$12.50 boxed set.) 


The first settlement of Norwegian 
immigrants in the Midwest was 
in the Fox River Valley of Illinois. 
This was a colony which had left 
Norway in 1825, located a few 
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years in western New York, near 
Rochester, then migrated to La 
Salle County, in Illinois, between 
1834 and 1837. The main stream 
of Norwegian immigration, how- 





ever, flowed through southern 
Wisconsin to the states of Lowa, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. By 
1914 it was estimated that there 
million Americans of 


were two 


Norwegian ancestry, and while 
there were concentrations on both 
the east and the west coasts the 
great majority were in the Plains 
states. 

This work, however, is not the 
story of the Norwegian settlers in 
this workaday world but of the 
church in their midst. These peo- 
ple came from a country remark- 
able for its homogeneity and from 
a church which included _prac- 
tically every citizen. In the United 
States most of the Norwegians re- 
mained Lutheran, though a con- 
siderable number were impatient 
over the church language (which 
remained Norwegian until World 
War I) and drifted into other 
churches — or away from all 
churches. However, though all 
were Lutheran, 
were rent by strife which accentu- 
ated differences brought along 
from Norway or developed in this 
country. Not until 1917 were they 
able to unite in one church body. 
had 
deep-going revival at the turn of 
the nineteenth century, occasioned 
by a great lay preacher, Hans 
Nielsen Hauge. The established 
church looked askance at lay ac- 
tivity, but the people throughout 
the land were deeply impressed. 
In the settlements of the Midwest 
the division between state church 


the settlements 


Norway experienced a 
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clergy and lay leaders of congre- 


gational life became marked and 
bitter. The first Illinois colony was 
Haugean, and one of its leaders, 
Elling Eielsen, was an influential 
figure in the Norwegian commu- 
nities for half a century. The first 
synod bore his name, and dates 
from 1846. But in 1853 the Nor- 
wegian Synod came into being and 
represented itself as the daughter 
church of the Church of Norway. 
Educated and aristocratic clergy- 
men from the old country became 
its leaders, and they emphasized 
order in the church, stressing li- 
turgical worship and an educated 
clergy. 

These two volumes are essen- 
tially church history, and the au- 
thors are to be congratulated on 
telling an intricate story clearly 
and fairly. There is much here of 
theology, for the divisions in the 
church were identified with theo- 
logical speculation on such ques- 
absolution, 
The 
Norwegian Synod early became an 


tions as conversion, 


election and justification. 
ally of the Missouri Synod, whose 
stand on doctrine and _ slavery 
made the Haugean lay folk doubly 
antagonistic. For a while a group 
of the anti-Synod congregations 
joined forces with the Swedish 
Augustana Synod, only to leave it 
after a decade and split into two 
opposing factions. One large chap- 
ter is the story of a union that 
split on the rocks of the ownership 
of a seminary — Augsburg, in 
Minneapolis. 
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In an effective way the authors 
have shown how a third party, one 
of conciliation, gradually grew to 
become the organization in which 
the opposing parties could find a 
common center. After a partial 
union in 1890 the churches came 
together in a more complete union 
in 1917, and after that the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church brought 
most of the Norwegians into one 
body. In this year, 1960, it joined 
with one group of German back- 
ground and one of Danish to be- 
come the American Lutheran 
Church. 

To the non-theological reader 
there is a great deal of historical 
material which aiso should be of 
interest. The union of 1917 rep- 
resented widespread church ac- 
tivity among almost seven thou- 
sand congregations. The various 


parts of the church built up a 
strong educational system, with 
colleges such as Luther in Iowa 
and St. Olaf in Minnesota. An 
impressive number of homes for 
children, for aged, of hospitals and 
even of deaconess institutes con- 
tributed to the American social 
system. 

America has been made up of 
immigrant the 
Norwegian. The character of the 
Norwegian-Americans has _ been 
largely determined by religious 
convictions, and the story of this 
church among them has given 
American church history a valu- 
able contribution. We do well to 
ponder the period of events and 
personalities described in these two 
volumes as we try to understand 
the character of America. 

Conrap BERGENDOFF 


groups such as 


Augustana College 


COLONEL ELMER ELLSWORTH 


By Ruth Painter Randall. 
$5.00. ) 


Pp. 295. 


Elmer Ellsworth has long been 
identified in history by the brief 
statement that is used as a part of 
the subtitle to this book, “Lincoln's 
Friend and First Hero of the Civil 
War.” And that is about all that 
was generally known about him. 
Few people were aware of what 
his association with Lincoln had 
been or how it began. Fewer still 
knew that Ellsworth was the popu- 
lar idol of his time — the Elvis 


Presley or more aptly, perhaps, the 
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(Little, Brown and Co.: 


Boston, 1960. 


Doug Fairbanks of a century ago. 
Actually there was quite a resem- 
blance to the latter. Ellsworth, 
who was a muscular five feet, six 
inches tall, was described by a 
contemporary as having “a well- 
balanced head crowned by a 
wealth of dark brown hair that 
fell in careless clinging curls about 
his neck, eyes of dark hazel” and 
“teeth of dazzling whiteness.” In- 
cidentally, the idea that the 
women of a century ago would 





only sigh at a distance over a sight 
such as that — in a uniform, yet — 
is far from correct. But Elmer, in 
the absence of the _ yet-to-be- 
invented ball bat, kept them off 
with his cast-iron code of chivalric 
honor. 

In correcting the neglect of 
Elmer, Mrs. Randall has revealed 
a hero who would make Phil the 
Fiddler or any other of Horatio 
Alger’s boys look like a piker in 
all three departments of hardship, 
determination and success. 

Ephraim Elmer Ellsworth was 
born April 11, 1837, in Malta, 
Saratoga County, New York — he 
transposed his given names when 
he was about fifteen to avoid being 
confused with his father, who was 
Ephraim D. The father was a 
tailor by trade, but the panic of 
1837 resulted in a great lack of 
interest in new clothes so he was 
reduced to peddling oysters and 
doing odd jobs. 

At the age of ten Elmer became 
a clerk in a grocery store — the 
first of numerous and varied jobs 
that were to take him to Troy, 
New York; Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
New York City and then to Chi- 
cago. Almost from the beginning 
he knew he wanted to be a “mili- 
tary man,” and, while spending 
much of his time in self-education, 
he always kept this ultimate goal 
in mind. When he arrived in Chi- 
cago in 1854, that city already had 
a number of colorfully uniformed 
volunteer military companies. 


These were primarily social or- 
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ganizations; their armories were 
the men’s clubhouses and they en- 
tertained with elaborate balls and 
banquets. Huge, enthusiastic 
crowds turned out for the drilling 
contests between rival companies, 
and there was a demand for the 
unusual in uniforms and military 
formations. 

Such conditions were made to 
order for Ellsworth, who was soon 
busy as a drillmaster. When he 
heard about the Algerian Zouave 
drill that was used by a French 
unit in the Crimean War (1853- 
1856) , he sent to France for books 
about it and learned French so 
that he could read them. The 
Zouave idea was an immediate 
success — with its colorful uniform 
of baggy trousers, loose jacket and 
collarless shirt and its spirited 
gymnastic drill. 

In addition to his Chicago com- 
pany Ellsworth introduced the 
Zouave system to units in Madi- 
Wisconsin, Rockford, and 
In the summer of 


son, 
Lake Forest. 
1858 he met and fell in love with 
fifteen-year-old Caroline Spafford, 
daughter of a Rockford banker. 
His correspondence with ‘Dearest 
Carrie,” which was to last the rest 
of his life, reveals much of what 
is known about him. 

In the spring of 1859 Carrie’s 
father told Elmer that he would 
make a more acceptable son-in- 
law if he had a profession and 
suggested that he become a lawyer. 
Accordingly Elmer arranged to do 
odd jobs in a law office in return 
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for the use of the books and a 
place to study. Except for an oc- 
casional assignment at copying 
legal papers he had no income, 
and he existed on crackers and 
water and slept on the office floor. 
He kept a diary from April 11 to 
1859, of this period 
about his 


August 25, 


which reveals much 


trials and temptations that he did 


not put into his letters. 

Soon after beginning his law 
studies Ellsworth was offered the 
command of a military company 
that was on the verge of disband- 
ing. He agreed to stay until after 
a July 4 celebration, but that was 
such a success that it brought other 
exhibitions and more work for the 
commander. The company, the 
United States Zouave Cadets, won 
the title of best-drilled military 
unit in the country, and the com- 
mander was made Assistant Ad- 
and Paymaster 
In connection 


jutant General 
General of Illinois. 
with the latter assignment Ells- 
worth went to Springfield in De- 
cember. 1859. There he met 
Abraham Lincoln and Governor 
William H. Bissell, and began a 
friendship with John Hay and 
John G. Nicolay, who were to 
become Lincoln’s secretaries in 
Washington. 

Beginning on July 2, 1860, the 
Zouave Cadets made a 3,000-mile, 
six weeks tour of the country in 
defense of their drilling champion- 
ship. Their exhibitions in twenty 
cities won column after column of 


newspaper and magazine praise; 
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they became the nation’s heroes 
and their leader, as John Hay 
said, was “the most talked-of.man 
in the country.” 

Ellsworth, who had made sev- 
eral trips to Springfield during the 
year and had talked to Lincoln, 
returned in September to take up 
his law studies in the office of the 
presidential candidate. He 
have done some studying, but dur- 
ing the campaign he made a num- 
ber of speeches for Lincoln, and 
after the election he was _ busy 
drafting and lobbying for an IIli- 
When Lincoln 


may 


nois militia law. 
went to Washington, Ellsworth ac- 
companied him as security officer. 

With war threatening and the 
capital unprotected Ellsworth did 
what he thought would bring the 
quickest results: he went to New 
York and raised a regiment from 
members of the city’s fire depart- 
ment — the group he considered 
the most likely military material. 
He had these Fire Zouaves 
trained, equipped and back in 
Washington by May 2. 

For the next three weeks a Con- 
federate flag could be seen flying 
above the Marshall House, a hotel 
in Alexandria, Virginia, across the 
Potomac from Washington. This 
flag irritated Ellsworth so much 
that on the morning of May 24, 
when Northern troops moved 
across the river, he stopped at the 
hotel and took it down even before 
he cut the telegraph lines, which 
had been one of the objects of the 
raid. As he was coming down the 





stairs with the flag, he was shot 
and killed by the proprietor of the 
hotel, James W. Jackson. Thus 
Colonel Ellsworth became the first 
officer fatality of the Civil War. 

A funeral service was held at 
the White House, followed by an- 
other in New York City and a 
third at Albany, and finally he was 
buried at Mechanicsville, New 
York. 

The main source for Mrs. Ran- 
dall’s book was the approximately 
one hundred Ellsworth letters in 
the Illinois State Historical Li- 


brary. These are _ principally 


NUSSBAUMS: 


BEING AN 
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Elmer’s letters to Carrie — her 
letters to him are not known to 
exist. Much of this material is 
autobiographical and the letters 
run as long as fifteen pages. Other 
manuscripts were found in the 
New York State Library, the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, the Lin- 
coln National Life Foundation 
and Lincoln College. Since the 
author does not stray far from the 
text of the source materials, the 
book has a more romantic touch 
than it otherwise might have had. 
There are about twenty pictures 
and the book has a good index. 


HH. F. R. 


ACCOUNT OF NIKLAUS AND 


ANNA BARBARA FLICKIGER NUSSBAUM AND THEIR DE- 


SCENDANTS 


By Ben Nussbaum. (Privately printed by the author [Fairbury, III., 


Pp. 39.) 


1959]. 


This booklet was published by the 
grandson of Niklaus and Anna 
Nussbaum, who in 1856 left their 
native Switzerland and cast their 
lot in the United States, believed 
to be the haven of rest and refuge 
for the oppressed from this or that 
“Old Country.” 

With their four children, the 
Nussbaums embarked upon a sail- 
ing vessel from Le Havre, France, 
and landed at New Orleans forty- 
four days later. Unable to speak 
English and with little money, the 
family made their way northward 
on a Mississippi River steamboat 
to Hannibal, Missouri, which was 
near the home of Adam Nuss- 


baum, a brother of Niklaus. 

The most dramatic episode in 
their up-river trip occurred when 
the boat struck a submerged rock. 
The bow, fortunately, stood out 
of the water, and there the pas- 
sengers and crew crowded until 
they were rescued by a passing 
steamboat the next day. Months 
later the family’s trunks, beauti- 
fully designed and handmade in 
Switzerland, were retrieved, but 
the contents were De- 
scendants of Niklaus and Anna in 
Fairbury, Illinois, still have these 


ruined. 


trunks. 
From Hannibal the Nussbaums 
went to New Market, Missouri — 
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a town no longer in existence — 
where the father followed his trade 
as a tailor, but his earnings were 
scanty. 

After the Civil War began, most 
of Nussbaum’s customers were 
soldiers who wanted their uni- 
forms mended or buttons attached. 
Most of them either did not pay 
the harassed tailor, or offered him 
a large bill which he was unable 


to change. 


In 1863 the family moved to 
Peoria, Illinois; in 1865 they 
moved on to Metamora, and in 
1868 to Fairbury, where the father 
and mother died and are buried, 
and where their descendants live 
today. This little book was writ- 
ten as a tribute to the author's 
grandparents whose courage in- 
sured “that future generations of 
Nussbaums might have an easier 
and better way of life.” 

C. C. Burrorp 


THE HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Edited by John J. Murray. (University of Oklahoma Press: Norman, 


1958. Pp. 303. $4.00.) 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN COMMUNITY, A CASE 


STUDY OF 


DEMOCRACY IN 


A FRONTIER COUNTY 


By Merle Curti. (Stanford University Press: Stanford, Calif., 1959. 


Pp. 448. $8.50.) 
The Heritage of the Middle West 


and The Making of An American 
Community represent two con- 
trasting types of historical writing 
in regional and local history. The 
Heritage is a collection of essays 
for the Coe College con- 
on the Heritage of the 


written 
ference 
Middle West. What contributor 
Paul Sharp calls the “imprecision, 
and public relations con- 
notations” of the word heritage 
have not deterred several histori- 
ans from wrestling with the politi- 
cal rhapsodies and economic folk- 
lore concerning the Middle West. 
In examining factors which have 
produced “distinguishing charac- 
teristics” of the region, the twelve 
contributors discuss influences of 
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the Old World and the frontier, 
economic and _ political factors, 
communitarianism, immigration, 
religious and philosophic thought, 
literature, higher education, art 
and the historical significance of 
the region. Most of the essays 
make special reference to Iowa 
and include footnote references 
to secondary sources. The contri- 
butions on politics by John Hicks, 
communitarianism by Arthur 
Bestor, philosophy by Joseph Blau 
and literature by John Flanagan 
stand out in a somewhat uneven 
Professor Hicks urges 
turn 


collection. 
midwestern historians to 
their attention to the post-frontier 
period, urbanization and business 
history. In an apocalyptic essay, 





Vaclav Benes undertakes the dif- 
ficult task of distinguishing immi- 
grants and refugees. Joseph Blau 
contributes the interesting theory 
that Abraham Lincoln was “the 
spiritual center of our American 
history.” George Kingman listens 
to the “simple, direct story” told 
to him by museum artifacts. 
Though the editor condemns “the 
insidious collectivist doctrines . . . 
which have so sorely plagued the 
world,” this example of historical 
collectivism should raise the level 
of future discussions of the Mid- 
dle West. 

The Making of An American 
Community uses census schedules, 
local records, statistical methods 
and machine data processing to 
test various interpretations of the 
Turner thesis. Professor Curti 
and his associates have selected 
Trempealeau County, Wisconsin, 
from 1850 to 1880 as the place 
for their study of frontier democ- 
racy. Analyzing social and educa- 
tional conditions, population mo- 
bility, property ownership and 
participation in government, the 
authors conclude that the accessi- 
bility of low-priced land promoted 
economic equality, which was fol- 
lowed by political democracy. 
The book contains a few difficult 


graphs and some atrocious writ- 


BOOK REVIEWS 
ing, as on page 426 — “One rea- 
son why our leaders had more 
property than nonleaders is of 
course that one criterion for se- 
lecting leaders was possession of 
more than average total property. 
But that alone could not explain 
the difference.” The book, and 
especially the chapter on “Choos- 
ing Officials,’ would have bene- 
fited from careful editing. Cer- 
tain local records and records of 
state federal 
would have clarified points which 
are the subject of speculation in 
the book. 

The important contribution of 
this work is not its interpretation 


and land offices 


or support of the Turner thesis 
but its application of statistical 
methods to the study of local his- 
tory. As we enter an era when 
many records are kept on mag- 
netic tape and a machine can read 
and print 2,400 typewritten words 
a minute, historians should re- 
examine their traditional research 
methods. Dr. Curti has also rec- 
ognized the importance of local 
history. Not since Joseph Schafer’s 
Domesday Books has a historian 
applied data contained in federal 
census schedules to a detailed 
county or regional study. 
Maynarp BricHForD 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Regional Meeting at Shawneetown Sesquicentennial 


With a program ranging from 
such frivolous juvenile activities 
as bubble-gum-blowing contests to 
lectures by prominent historical 
scholars Shawneetown celebrated 
its sesquicentennial anniversary on 
July 1-4. Included were the tra- 
ditional crowning of a queen, 
beard-growing contests, parades, 
fireworks displays, a carnival, the 
cutting of a mammoth birthday 
cake weighed 300 
pounds), a historical pageant and 
office holders and 


(this one 
oratory by 
seekers. 

In conjunction with the observ- 
ance, the Illinois State Historical 
Society held a regional meeting on 
July 1-2, which consisted of four 
formal sessions, two luncheons and 
a tour of historic sites in the 
Shawneetown area. 

Welcoming the Society at its 
opening session at 11 A.M., Friday 
in the Gallatin County Court- 
house were Mayor C. L. Clayton 
of Old Shawneetown, Mayor 
Einar Dyrhkopp of New Shawnee- 
town, and Father John Stallings, 
general chairman of the sesqui- 
centennial program. Clyde C. 
Walton, Executive Director of the 
Society, then introduced the first 
speaker, Dr. William A. Pitkin of 
Southern Illinois University, who 
discussed the history of Shawnce- 
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town during the Civil War period. 
The southeastern section of IIli- 
nois had many Southern sympa- 
thizers, Dr. Pitkin pointed out, 
but nevertheless it furnished more 
than its proportionate share of 
Union soldiers. Particularly inter- 
esting to the audience was Dr. 
Pitkin’s account of the war service 
of Gallatin County’s General 
Michael K. Lawler. 

Luncheon for approximately 
seventy-five Society members and 
guests was served in the cafeteria 
of the high school at New Shaw- 
neetown, following the morning 
session. After luncheon, Society 
guests remained at the high school, 
where they heard a talk on one of 
the most dramatic and _ tragic 
events in southern Illinois history: 
“The Great Flood of °37.” The 
speaker was Curtis G. Small of 
Harrisburg, editor and manager 
of the Harrisburg Daily Register. 
The most disastrous of all Ohio 
River floods — because of the great 
loss of life and property took 
place in 1898, Small said; and 
although the levees were built 
higher and higher, they did not 
prevent the flood waters from 
reaching the edge of Harrisburg, 
twenty-two miles away, in 1913. 
Small’s story of the 1937 disaster 


was illustrated by numerous 





photographs of flood scenes. The 
speaker was introduced by John 
W. Allen, of Carbondale, a past 
president of the State Society. 

Still other facets of southern 
Illinois history and topography 
were revealed to those who joined 
the bus tour at the conclusion of 
Small’s talk. The two buses mak- 
ing the tour passed through New 
Shawneetown en route to the pic- 
turesque town of Cypress in John- 
son County, thence to the Michael 
K. Lawler monument in Equality, 
the “Old Slave House” east of 
Equality, where John Crenshaw 
lived and where he housed the 
Negro slaves who worked in the 
government salt works which he 
leased. One of these works, which 
is called Nigger Springs, south of 
the Crenshaw house, was next on 
the itinerary. From there the 
buses went on to the beautiful lake 
at Pounds Hollow, six miles south 
of the Saline River, and to a near- 
by observation tower. The group 
then hurried on to Old Shawnee- 
town where a time capsule cere- 
mony took place. Returning to 
New Shawneetown, the buses 
passed the John Marshall resi- 
dence. the old State Bank building 
and Westwood Cemetery north of 
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town, where Revolutionary War 
General Thomas Posey, Senator 
John McLean and other promi- 
nent Illinoisans are buried. 

On Saturday the program was 
resumed at the courthouse, open- 
ing at 9:30 A.M. with a talk on 
the early legal history of southern 
Illinois. Prepared by Chief Justice 
Byron O. House of the Illinois 
Supreme Court, the speech was 
delivered by his son, James B. 
House. It included fascinating ac- 
counts of early territorial courts 
and sketches of some of the out- 
standing lawyers and judges of the 
region. The second 
speaker was Dr. Frederick T. Wes- 
sel, supervisor of music for the 


morning’s 


Shawneetown school system. His 
speech on “Shawneetown and the 
New Harmony Society” dealt with 
the tangled and often exciting re- 
lations between the settlers at New 
Harmony and their commercial 
agents at Shawneetown, who 
marketed their produce. Luncheon 
on Saturday at the Shawneetown 
High School ended the Society’s 
regional meeting, although many 
members stayed on for the float 
parade, at which Governor Wil- 
liam G. Stratton served as grand 


master. 


Cairo Point-Fort Defiance Park Dedicated 

down to the Civil War — 
officially dedicated as Cairo Point- 
Fort Defiance State Park on Sun- 


The point of land where the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers meet — the 
site of historic fortifications from 
the time of the French occupation 


was 


day, July 3, 1960, by Governor 
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William G. Stratton and 
state and local officials. 
Merrill C. Currier, chairman of 
the Cairo Point-Fort Defiance 
State Park Committee, presided at 
the ceremonies. After the invoca- 
tion by the Rev. LaVon Bayler, 
Mayor Robert Peddie of Cairo 
and Hirschel Eichhorn, president 
of the Cairo Chamber of Com- 
merce, extended greetings of wel- 
come to the Governor, who ad- 
dressed the audience of some three 
thousand people. The Governor’s 
dedication speech was followed by 
another by Glen D. Palmer, di- 
rector of the Department of Con- 
servation, which administers the 
Division of Parks and Memorials. 
After the formal speeches, the 
Governor turned over the first 
spadeful of earth at the site of the 
park memorial, which will be a 
large concrete structure in the 
shape of the prow of a boat. The 
first floor of the building will be 
entirely open. The enclosed sec- 
ond floor will stand on concrete 
pillars high above the ground as a 
protection from flood waters. This 
second floor will house adminis- 
trative offices, a concession stand 
and rest rooms, and the roof will 


other 


be used as an observatory plat- 
form. The new park area has al- 
ready been landscaped, and picnic 
facilities are available. 

The dedication ceremonies came 
to a close with the benediction by 
the Rev. Fred Kilfoil and music 
by the Screaming Eagle Band of 
the 1o1st Airborne Division, Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky. The band 
also played an hour-long concert, 
from 1:00 to 2:00 P.M., before the 
ceremonies began. 

Opening of the new park at this 
time, just before nationwide Civil 
War Centennial observances be- 
gin, will be especially pleasing to 
Civil War students, who will now 
be able to visit the area of the 
famed Fort Defiance, which hith- 
erto had been virtually inaccessi- 
ble. Cairo was the staging ground 
for General Grant’s first expedi- 
tion against the Confederacy in 
the fall of 1861 as well as for his 
later and major penetrations of 
the South. But even before Grant 
entered the army in the spring of 
1861, the point at Cairo had been 
fortified and was playing a crucial 
part in the war by keeping the 
Ohio and Mississippi closed to 
Confederate river traffic. 


Addams and Bryan Centennial Observances 
nings Bryan — and other observ- 
ances are scheduled for later in 


Many Illinois communities, along 
with those in other states, have 
already marked the centennials of 
the birth of two famed Illinoisans 
— Jane Addams and William Jen- 
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the year. 
In Salem, the birthplace of 
Bryan, the Daughters of the Amer- 





ican Revolution held open house 
on Saturday, May 19, at the two- 
story frame structure in which 
Bryan was born March 18, 1860. 
Bryan deeded the home to the 
city as a museum, and on the one 
hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, area school children made 
a special pilgrimage to the site. 
Bryan’s son, William J. Bryan, 
Jr., spoke at a special centennial 
program in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where his father had long made 
his home; and a granddaughter, 
Mrs. Rudd Brown, delivered the 
Founders Day address at Bryan 
College, Dayton, Tennessee. 
Editorial writers for newspapers 
throughout the state noted the an- 
niversary and commented on 
Bryan’s contribution to the nation. 
Syndicated columnist David V. 
Felts of Decatur (a former director 
of the State Historical Society) 


quoted a Salem paper as having 
reminded him of the often-over- 
looked coincidence that John T. 
Scopes was also a native of Salem, 


Illinois, and was a graduate of the 
high school there. Scopes was the 
Dayton, Tennessee, teacher who 
was the defendant in the famous 
trial in which Bryan was the 
prosecutor and Clarence Darrow 
the attorney for the defense. 
Memorial programs honoring 
Jane Addams have been held in 
almost every sizable city in Illinois. 
One of the ceremonies that would 
probably have appealed most to 
Miss Addams took place May 19 
at Hull House, where pupils of 
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eleven Chicago elementary schools 
celebrated the anniversary of her 
birth. Mrs. John B. Allen, a 
egrandniece of Miss Addams and a 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Education, was the speaker. 
Edith S. Sampson, Chicago at- 
torney and former alternate dele- 
gate to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, gave the principal 
address at a Jane Addams cen- 
tennial program in Springfield on 
Aprii 28. Twenty-one civic or- 
ganizations joined in sponsoring 
Howard C. Sanders, 
Department of 


the event. 
of the Illinois 
Public Welfare and a former social 
worker at Hull House, was master 
of ceremonies. Former Sangamon 
County Judge Harlington Wood, 
Sr., introduced the speaker. 

The most extensive commemor- 
ative ceremonies held in 
Rockford in April, when Rockford 
Miss Addams’ alma 


combined its Jane 


were 


College — 
mater 

Addams centennial program with 
the inauguration of President John 
Howard. Opening the ceremonies 
on Friday, April 29, was the for- 
mal presentation of the Jane 
Addams Collection to the college. 
Later that day a symposium on 
“Jane Addams: Today And To- 
morrow” included discussions by 
U.S. Senator Paul H. Douglas; 
Dr. Mary Ashby Cheek, president 
emeritus of the college; Russell 
Ward Ballard, director of Hull 
House; and Dr. Eveline M. Burns, 
professor of sociology at the New 
York School of Social Work. 
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The Jane Addams Medal was 
presented to Alice Koller Leopold, 
assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
and Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
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The Jane Addams Centennial seal 


at a program that night. Miss 
Leopold was the principal speaker 
on that occasion. Saturday’s events 
included a chapel program en- 
titled “As I Remember.” Mrs. 
Emily Taft Douglas was chair- 
man; and the participants — all 
of whom had been closely asso- 
ciated with Miss Addams — in- 
cluded Mrs. John B. Allen, Dr. 
Jessie F. Binford, Henry P. Chan- 
dler and Lea Demarest Taylor. 


Following the program more than 
one hundred fifty visitors to the 
campus traveled to Cedarville to 
view Miss Addams’ birthplace and 
grave. At the graveside the Rev. 
Joseph C. Cleveland of the Second 
Congregational Church conducted 
a memorial service. Lunch was 
served the visitors at the Jane 
Addams homestead, now owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. En- 
nenga. Ending the week-end’s ac- 
tivities was the inauguration Sat- 
urday night of Dr. Howard. Dr. 
Mildred F. Berry was chairman 
of the Jane Addams centennial, 
and Dr. Mary Dearing Lewis was 
chairman of the inaugural com- 


Thomas 


mittee. 

Observances of the 
Addams anniversary throughout 
the nation are being assisted by 
an organization known as the 
“Jane Addams Centennial — 
1960” which has its headquarters 
at Jane Addams House, 2006 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
It is sponsored by the 


Jane 


sylvania. 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom and the Jane 
Addams Peace Association. 


Twelfth Annual Student Historian Award Day 


Governor William G. Stratton 
“Student Historian of the Year” 
awards were presented to twenty- 
six teen-agers at the twelfth an- 
nual Student Historian Day cere- 
monies held on May 20 in the 
Illinois Building on the State Fair- 
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grounds in Springfield. The 
awards were based upon articles 
published in Illinois History mag- 
azine during the 1959-1960 school 
year. The magazine is sponsored 
by the Illinois State Historical 


Society. Four of the twenty-six 





Newton C. Farr, left, chairman of the board of trustees of the His- 
torical Library, presents the Sang Award to LaRoy Morning, assist- 


ant principal of Abbott Junior High School, Elgin. 


students and two teachers also re- 
ceived special citations and cash 
prizes of $25 each. 

One of the two most coveted 
prizes — the John H. Hauberg 
Memorial Award — went to 
fourteen-year-old Caroline Gilster 
of Chester for her story of the 
Kaskaskia Indians who once lived 
on land that is now part of a farm 
her family owns. The article, 
titled “A Clay Pipe and Spotted 
Ponies,’ was judged the student 
contribution of most general in- 
terest appearing in the magazine 
during the year. 

The Ralph E. Francis Award, 
for the year’s best-written article, 
was won by Helen Horney, 15, a 


sophomore at Springfield High 


School, whose biographical sketch 
of Senator James Hamilton Lewis 
in the October issue was called 

“Pink Whiskers in Politics.” 
The two other cash prizes for 
students were selected from arti- 
cles appearing in a specified issue 
of the magazine. The Harry E. 
Pratt Memorial Award — for the 
best article on Lincoln in the 
February issue — was won by Vir- 
ginia Spry, 14, an eighth-grade 
student at Bloomington Junior 
High School. Her article discussed 
the famous “Chicken Bone Case,” 
in which Lincoln served as counsel 
for a physician who was being 
sued for improperly setting a pa- 
tient’s broken leg. In this case, 
Virginia pointed out, the future 
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Helen Horney, left, and Mary Kay Messling of Springfield receive 
Student Historian of the Year Awards from Lieutenant Governor 
John W. Chapman. Helen later also won the Ralph FE. Francis 
Award for the year’s best-written article. 
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Lloyd Casey, Sterling Junior High School teacher, right, accepts 
the John H. Hauberg Memorial Award from Walter E. McBride, 
past president of the Rock Island Rotary Club. 





Historical Society President Ralph G. Newman presents Caroline 
Gilster of Chester the John H. Hauberg Memorial Award for writing 


the year’s article of greatest general interest. 


President not only demonstrated 
his ability to explain a technical 
subject in terms any layman could 
understand but did so with humor, 
using a chicken bone as an illus- 
tration. 

Roger English, 14, a student at 
Central School, Normal, was the 
winner of the fourth cash prize, 
the King V. Hostick Award. His 
article on the Bloomington Panta- 
graph was chosen as the best in 
the March issue, which had IIli- 
nois newspapers as its theme. In 
addition to the cash prize, Roger 
received two large Lincoln photo- 


graphs made from the original 


Hostick 


The afternoon’s program was 


plates which owns. 


opened by Lieutenant Governor 


John William Chapman, who gave 


a brief address before presenting 
the Governor’s Awards. 

The winning articles were 
chosen by a panel of ten judges 
from the sixty-eight published dur- 
ing the year. In addition to State 
Historian Clyde C. Walton and 
Mrs. Olive S. Foster, editor of 
Illinois History, the judges incfud- 
ed several outstanding teachers, 
school officials, and others prom- 
inent in Illinois public affairs. 
These other members of the panel 
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Richard S. Hagen, representing the sponsoring group, the Friends 
of the Lincoln Shrines, Inc., presents the Harry E. Pratt Memorial 
Award to Virginia Spry of Bloomington Junior High School. 


were J. Lester Buford, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, 
and past president of the National 
Education Miss 
Frances Chambers, retired teach- 


Association: 


er, Coolidge Junior High School, 
Moline: Vincent Y. Dallman, for- 
mer editor of the Jilinois State 
Register, Springfield; Dr. Victor 
Hicken, professor of history at 
Western Illinois State University, 
Macomb; State Representative G. 
William Horsley, Springfield; Mrs. 


Mary Jo Ivens, teacher at Bloom- 
ington Junior High School; Ralph 
Illinois 


G. Newman, Chicago, 
State Historical Society president: 
and Dr. Robert M. Sutton, associ- 
ate dean of the University of Illi- 
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Miss 
Ivens won 


nois Graduate School. 
Chambers and Mrs. 
the two cash awards for teachers 
in 1959. 

This year the special prizes for 
teachers went to two men: Lloyd 
Casey, social studies teacher in the 
Sterling Junior High School, and 
LaRoy Morning, assistant prin- 
Abbott High 
School, Elgin. Casey won the John 
H. Hauberg Memorial Award, 
presented by the Rotary Club of 
Rock Island to the teacher who 
had made the most outstanding 
contribution to Illinois History 
the Casey 
sponsored a junior historian club 


cipal of Junior 


during year. has 


at his school for five years, and in 





PHOTOS BY BILL CALVIN AND WARD JOHNSON, STATE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Roger English of Central School, Normal, right, admires the Lincoln 


recewed from 


photographs which were a part of the award he 
King V’. Hostick, left, dealer in historic manuscripts. 


that time his students have had and the growth of Illinois History. 


eighteen articles published in the 
magazine. 

Morning received the Philip D. 
and Elsie O. Sang Award for his 
long-continued the 
Student Historian Program. He 
teacher at 


support of 


was a social studies 
Abbott School for seven years be- 
fore becoming assistant principal, 
and in that period his students 
had thirty articles published in 
Illinois History. 

The Sang Award was presented 
by Newton C. Farr, Chicago, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the State Historical Library. 
Before making the presentation, he 
talked briefly on the development 


of the Student Historian Program 


By the end of the school year, Mr. 
Farr said, circulation had reached 
more than 26,000, with the maga- 
zine going to 1,894 schools and 
libraries in 636 Illinois communi- 
ties. 

Besides Casey and Morning, 
nineteen other teachers, whose 
students were award winners this 
year, received a year’s membership 
in the State Historical Society, also 
the gift of Mr. Sang, a Society 
director. The honored 


Mrs. Alice Cade, Central 
Junior High School, Normal; Mrs. 


teachers 
were 
Ivetta Calhoon, Bloomington 
High School; Mrs. Treva Cratsen- 
berg, John Deere Junior High 


School, Moline; Mrs. Muriel East- 
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ham, Springfield High School; 
Mrs. Leslie Ellis, Chester High 
School; John Erickson, Lombard 
Junior High School, Galesburg; 
Katheryn Grampp, Cossett Ave- 
nue School, La Grange; Mrs. Bea- 
trice Hall, Canton Junior High 
School; Mrs. Mary Jo Ivens, 
Bloomington Junior High School; 
Mrs. Margaret Swim, Washington 
School, Dixon; Miss Marion Mc- 
Kenzie, Roycemore School for 
Girls, Evanston; Mother Mary 
Aloysia, Ursuline Academy, 
Springfield; Richard Metcalfe, 
Sterling Junior High School; Miss 
Maud Irene Nelson, Carl Schurz 
High School, Chicago; Edmund 
Parrett, Polo Community High 
School; Lewis M. Robinson, Joliet 
Township High School; Miss 
Ruth Stroud, University High 
School, Normal; Garland Taylor, 


Spoon River Valley High School, 


Fairview; and Miss Margaret 
Werling, Upper Grade School, 
Flossmoor. 

Mrs. Cade — 
Roger English, who won the Hos- 
tick Award — died May 4 after a 
short illness. Her membership in 
the Society was accepted by her 
husband, Carroll B. Cade, who 
attended the Award Day ceremon- 
ies. In her honor Central Junior 
High School at Normal has estab- 
lished a scholarship fund to be 
awarded annually to the most out- 
standing history student at the 


the teacher of 


school. 
Three of this year’s student his- 


torians also received awards in 
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1959. They are David Poole of 
Polo, Jane Wallace of Blooming- 
ton and Helen Horney of Spring- 
field. Helen won the Hostick 
Award last year and thus becomes 
the second student in the history 
of the program to win two cash 
awards; Carole Benson of Sterling 
won the Pratt Award in 1958 and 
the Hauberg Award in 1957. 
Certificate winners who did not 
receive cash prizes were each pre- 
sented an autographed copy of 
Earl S. Miers’s The Great Rebel- 
lion. The books were the gift of 
Society President Newman and 
went to the following students: 
BLOOMINGTON: Holly Rust, Bloom- 
ington Junior High School; Jane 
Wallace, Bloomington High School. 
CANTON: Judy Knowles, Canton 
Junior High School. 
cuicaco: Jack Freckmann, 
Schurz High School. 
DIXON: Donald Koesler, Washing- 
ton School. 
ELGIN: Bonnie Brady and Laura 
Simon, Abbott Junior High School. 
EVANSTON: Sheila Hobson, Royce- 
more School for Girls. 
FAIRVIEW: Charles Briggs, 
River Valley High School. 
FLOSSMOOR: Karen Rueter, Upper 
Grade School. 
GALESBURG: Butch Sharick, Lom- 
bard Junior High School. 
jourt: Barbara Craig and Joyce 
Engelhardt, Joliet Township High 
School. 
LAGRANGE: Katheryn Taaffe, Cos- 
sitt Avenue School. 
MOLINE: Carol Radovich, John Deere 
Junior High School. 
NORMAL: John Arthur and Sandra 
K. Briggs, University High School. 
poco: David Poole, Polo Commu- 
nity High School. 


Carl 


Spoon 





SPRINGFIELD: Mary Kay Messling, 
Ursuline Academy. 

STERLING: Karen Liederman, Loret- 
ta Smith and Lamont Hubbard, 
Sterling Junior High School. 


John Arthur, of University High 
School, Normal, was the only one 
of the twenty-six award winners 
who was unable to be present; he 
is now a United States Marine, 
stationed at San Diego, California. 
A Blackfoot Indian, John wrote 
for the November issue (on In- 
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dians of Illinois) about the tribal 
customs that have influenced his 
life as a twentieth-century Indian. 

Among the guests at the cere- 
monies were Mrs. Phyllis Con- 
nolly, former editor of Illinois His- 
tory, and her nine-month-old 
daughter, Anne Marie. Attend- 
ance was larger this year than ever 
before, with delegations of stu- 
dents from many of the schools 
which are active in the Student 
Historian Program. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


The Aurora Historical Museum 
held its annual open house, May 
1-8, under the sponsorship of the 
Historical Society and the Cosmo- 
politan Club. During 
house” week, the museum and the 


“open 


adjoining carriage house, now a 
transportation museum, were open 
each night. 

The Society’s board of directors 
voted at its April meeting to work 
for naming a new West Side 
school in honor of Frank H. Hall, 
who first came to Aurora as prin- 
cipal of West High School in 1868. 
In 1875 he went to Sugar Grove, 
where he founded one of the 
state’s pioneer industrial schools. 
Later, while serving as superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Institution 
for the Education of the Blind at 
Jacksonville, Hall became famous 
for his invention of a stereotype- 
maker and Braille writer (see 
Walter B. Hendrickson’s article, 


“The Three Lives of Frank H. 
Hall,” 1956, Journal, 
pages 271-93). 


Autumn, 


Fifty years ago, in 1910, Dr. 
John C. West suffered a coronary 
attack in Chicago and was ad- 
vised to resume his medical prac- 
tice in a small town. This he did, 
and at the May 1 meeting of the 
Batavia Historical Society he dis- 
cussed his half-century of work in 
Batavia. 

In addition to Dr. West’s talk, 
the meeting heard a brief history 
of the Bethany Lutheran Church, 
where the held. 
Speaker was Mrs. Michael Scho- 
mig, who took her information 


session was 


from a history in Swedish written 
by her stepfather, the Rev. Andrew 
Challman. Slides and 
historic sites in the Batavia area 
were shown by Mrs. Walter Wood. 

On display were a set of sur- 


of scenic 
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gical instruments used during the 
Civil War and now owned by Dr. 
A. G. Baxter, a miniature apothe- 
cary shop, antique apothecary jars, 
several early prescription books 
and other drug store equipment. 
Mrs. Elaine Cannon was in charge 
of the special exhibit. 


Ideas that shaped the future of 
Illinois were discussed by Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Sutton at the May meeting 
of the Bond County Historical 
Society in Greenville. A director 
of the State Historical Society, Dr. 
Sutton is associate professor of 
history and associate dean of the 
Graduate College at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Guests at the meeting were 
members of the Greenville College 
chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, na- 


tional history honorary society. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Tripp were 
hosts to the Boone County Histor- 
ical Society at both the April and 
May meetings. In April the Tripps 
also presented the program, show- 
ing slides of historic sites in the 
East. Axel Rehnberg, past presi- 
dent of the Swedish Historical So- 
ciety, was the guest speaker in 


May. 


Cairo’s annual Magnolia Fes- 
tival was held on the third week 
end in May this year. Climaxing 
the activities was the Queen’s Ball 
in the Armory Saturday night, 
May 21, at which a Magnolia 
Queen was crowned by the mystic 
King River. 
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Proceeds from the ball go to the 
support of Magnolia Manor, home 
of the Cairo Historical Associa- 


tion. 


The career of Clark Robinson 
Griggs, Illinois legislator, Cham- 
paign County landowner and one- 
time mayor of Urbana, was re- 
viewed the Champaign 
County Historical Society on May 
23 by Dr. Charles L. Stewart, 
emeritus professor of agricultural 


before 


economics at the University of 
Illinois. It was principally through 
Griggs’s efforts in the General As- 
sembly, Dr. Stewart pointed out, 
that the University was located in 
Urbana. 

Mrs. Marguerite J. 
of the Illinois 
Survey at the University 
chairman of the Society's archives 


Pease, di- 
rector Historical 
and 


committee, discussed the sources 
for Champaign County history at 
the March 28 meeting. 

Mrs. Pease, Mrs. Carl Creamer 
and Marion C. Moore 
elected members of the board of 


were 


governors at the March meeting. 
On April 4 they joined the other 
Olin L. Brow- 
der, Chancy L. Finfrock, Natalia 
Belting, P. L. Windsor, Nathan 


board members — 


Rice and Karl B. Lohmann — at 
an organizationa! meeting. Loh- 
mann was re-elected president of 
the Society and Browder was re- 
elected vice-president. Miss Mary 
Yearsley was named secretary and 
Mrs. Vereta McGuire was chosen 


treasurer. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the South East National Bank of 
Chicago was observed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety of Woodlawn, held at the 
Woodlawn Branch Library, 6247 
Kimbark, Chicago, on May 13. 
Frank L. Moran, vice-president 
and cashier of the bank, was guest 


speaker. 


Bernard Wax, field representa- 
tive for the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Library, addressed the Du 
Page County Historical Society 
meeting on May 2g. He discussed 
“Historic 
Springfield.” 


Sites in and around 


How to use abstracts of title in 
historical research was explained 
by Attorney Harold Taylor at the 
March 22 meeting of the Effing- 
ham Regional Historical Society. 


The Evanston Historical Society 
moved into its new home — the 
Charles Gates Dawes mansion at 
225 Greenwood Street — on May 
5 and 6. Assisting in the move 
from the Society’s old headquar- 
ters at 1735 Railroad Avenue were 
members of the recently formed 
Guild of the Evanston Historical 
Society and the Evanston Junior 
League. 

The Guild was formally organ- 
ized on April 29 for the purpose of 
assisting the Historical Society in 
its new headquarters. Mrs. Ernest 
G. McEwen was elected president ; 
Mrs. Joseph D. Landes, Jr., vice- 
president; Mrs. Sheldon S. Lee, 
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treasurer; Mrs. Frank B. Foster, 
recording secretary; and Mrs. Her- 
bert S. Philbrick, Jr., correspond- 
ing secretary. 

The Dawes mansion has been 
leased by Northwestern University 
to the Society for $1.00 a year, and 
the Society, in turn, is renting 
some of the space to the Junior 
League. Preparations for the oc- 


cupancy of the house have been 


underway for over a year, Society 
President Edson Brock said. In 
addition to the received 
from the Junior League, the city 
the 


money 
of Evanston contributes to 
maintenance of the home through 
the lease of the grounds from the 
Society as a city park. 

On May 28 Society representa- 
tives joined city officials and mem- 
bers of the Evanston branch of the 
National Society of New England 
Women in dedicating a historical 
marker at the site of Evanston’s 
first public school, which was lo- 
cated at the northwest corner of 
Ridge Avenue and Greenleaf 
Street. 


The city of DeKalb was host to 
the annual summer festival of the 
Illinois Finnish-American Histori- 
cal Society, held Sunday, June 12. 
Dr. A. A. Rautalahti of Wauke- 
gan, former pastor of the Bethle- 
hem Lutheran Church, DeKalb, 
and Ernest L. Knuti, Finnish con- 
sul in Chicago, were speakers at 
the Other 
events included worship services 
at the Bethlehem Church, a fam- 


afternoon program. 


9 
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ily style dinner and athletic con- 
tests. 

At the business meeting, repre- 
sentatives of chapters in DeKalb, 
Waukegan, Chicago and _ Joliet 
discussed work on a proposed his- 
immigrants to 


tory of Finnish 


I}linois. 

Historical sources of the area 
were discussed at the April 18 
meeting of the Historical Society 
of the Fort Hill Country. Society 
Historian George S. Brainerd was 
in charge of the meeting, to which 
members brought photographs, 
newspapers, books and other ma- 
terial relating particularly to the 
history of Ivanhoe and Fremont 
Center. 


Members of the Galena Histori- 
cal Society were treated to a spe- 
cial program on June 13, when 
Mrs. Margaret Brown Klapthor, 
curator of the White House Ladies 
Gallery of the Smithsonian Insti- 

“America in 
White House 
Mrs. Klapthor 
was in Illinois to take part in the 
Historic Preservation Workshop, 
held June 10-12 in Springfield. 


presented 
The 


Dresses.” 


tution, 
Costume: 


Ladies’ 


At the Society’s annual meeting 
on June 2, plans were initiated for 
Galena’s observance of the Civil 
War Centennial. Mrs. George T. 
Millhouse, Jr., president, was in 
charge. 

Richard S. Hagen, 
consultant for the Division of 
Parks and Memorials of the State 


historical 
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Department of Conservation, pre- 
sented films of recent history- 
connected events in Galena at the 
May 9 meeting of the Society. 
These included dedication of the 
State Historical Society marker at 
the DeSoto House (see June, 1960, 
Dispatch) 
Scout pilgrimage to Galena’s his- 


and the annual Boy 
toric sites. 


One of Geneva’s century-old 
houses, built of stone from a Fox 
River quarry, was honored by the 
Geneva Historical Society with 
the presentation of a_ bronze 
plaque at the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Society on May 22. 
The house, built by John Reed 
about 1855, is now owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gates Clancy. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Allan, Society secretary, gave 
a detailed history of the house and 
its occupants before the plaque 
was presented. 

The program featured a talk on 
the early history of Kane County 
by Miss Irma DuPre of Dundee. 
The speaker is the author of The 
Romance of Dundee Township, 
written in 1935 to commemorate 
the centennial of that community. 

At the business meeting Dr. 


Charles Lyttle was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Society. Other officers 
elected are Frank Jarvis, first vice- 
president; Oliver Adamson, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Margaret 


Allan, secretary; Miss Jeanita 
Peterson, treasurer ; and two three- 
year directors, Miss Mary Wheeler 


and Gordon Fehr. Incumbent di- 





rectors are Edith B. Simon, Wil- 
liam K. Bullock, Katie L. Hawkins 
and Julia D. White. The nominat- 
ing committee included Miss 
Mabel Anderson, chairman, Miss 
Myrtle McIntosh and Miss Jean- 
ita Peterson. 


Mrs. Lena Graham will head 
the Land of Goshen Historical 
Society, Edwardsville, in the 1960- 
1961 Society year. Other new of- 
ficers elected at the final meeting 
of the year held Sunday, May 1, 
were Mrs. Gladys B. Bartholomew, 
secretary-treasurer; Robert C. 
Lange, program chairman; and 
Miss Jessie E. Springer, assistant 
program chairman. 

Mrs. V. H. Mindrup presented 
a paper on the history of Ed- 
wardsville after 1870, 
and Mrs. Louise Ahrens, retiring 
president, conducted a discussion 
‘ of the Society’s plans for publish- 
ing a sesquicentennial history of 
Edwardsville in 1962. The pub- 
lication committee includes Miss 
Ella Tunnell, Mrs. Mindrup and 
J. K. Roedel. 

The Edwardsville legal profes- 
sion was the subject of the So- 
ciety’s April meeting, with Attor- 
ney David L. Simpson as_ the 


churches 


speaker. 


Horace Hickok of Troy Grove 
and Ray Richardson of Tonica 
were honored by the La Salle 
County Historical Society “for 
their long and faithful service to 
the society and to their commu- 
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nity” at the Society’s meeting on 
May 15 at Tonica. Each of the 
men was presented a copy of the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion’s new two-volume edition of 
Lincoln Day by Day. 

Richardson was the 
speakers on the program. A news- 
paperman for sixty years, he dis- 
cussed historic events that have 
occurred during his career and re- 
lated some of the unfor- 
gettable experiences of his work as 
publisher of the Tonica News. The 
day’s other speaker was Dr. Hugh 
Black, also of Tonica, who talked 
on “Sunken Spanish Treasure on 
the Coast of Florida.” 

Hostesses for the meeting were 
Mrs. Romeyn Ford, Mrs. Harold 
Janz, Mrs. Ernest Pletsch and Mrs. 
Robert Schaefer. Miss Jane Mills 
of La Salle, Society president, and 
Mrs. Janz presided at the tea 
tables. 


one of 


most 


Foster Township was the com- 
munity featured by the Madison 
County Historical Society at its 


s ’ 
annual meeting on May 15. 
Located in the northwestern part 
of the county, the township ob- 


served its centennial in 1958. 
Three aspects of its history were 
discussed at the Society meeting: 
Cyrus Johnson, a descendant of 
one of the township’s early settlers, 
talked on “Negro History of Foster 
Township.” Leroy Dalhaus, di- 
rector of music in the Roxana 
schools, talked on “The Foster- 
burg Community Band,” which 
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claims to be the oldest band in the 
state. And five panelists recalled 
the 1948 tornado, which destroyed 
almost 80 per cent of the town of 
Fosterburg. They were Robert H. 
moderator, Catherine 
and Esther E. 
Waggoner, all of Fosterburg; Ray- 
mond Ashlock, Alton; 
Rev. T. J. Buckton, Springfield. 
Thomas N. Harris, township 


Legate. 
Chalengsworth 


and the 


supervisor, welcomed the three 
hundred guests to the meeting, 
which was held in the Fosterburg 
Grade Mrs. A. Austin 
Lewis of the Madison County So- 


School. 


ciety gave the response, and the 
Rev. Roy Carlson of the First 
Baptist Church, Fosterburg, gave 
the invocation. The Fosterburg 
Harmony Four — Fred Hurst, 
Marion Paul, Ralph Porter and 
John Thompson — presented vocal 
selections, accompanied by Mrs. 
Marion Paul. Society President 
Burton C. Bernard presided. 


A history of the Illinois River 
bridge, lock and dam at Henry, 
I]linois, was presented at the April 
25 meeting of the Marshall Coun- 
ty Historical Society, held at the 
home of John Boose in Henry. 
Boose. who presented the pro- 
gram, told his audience that 1960 
is the ninetieth anniversary of the 
original bridge at Henry, which 
was the first to span the river be- 
tween Peoria and La Salle. The 
bridge. lock and dam were all 
completed in a three-year period 
between 1869 and 1871. 
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Four members of the George 
Norris Legion Post Auxiliary, New 
Windsor, presented a history of 
Rivoli Township at the May 3 
meeting of Mercer County His- 
torical Society in Aledo. The 
speakers were Mrs. Rex Garrett, 
who talked on political organiza- 
tion; Miss Mildred Coleman, on 
church history; Mrs. William 
Johnson, school history; and Mrs. 
Wayne Hickok, early settlers. 

Guest speaker at the Society’s 
April 5 meeting was Richard S. 
Hagen of the Division of Parks 
and Memorials of the State Con- 
servation Department, whose sub- 
ject was the restoration of historic 
sites in Illinois. 

President Archer 
ducted a special business meeting 
on June 7, at which the Society 
formulated policies for operating 
the Essley-Noble Memorial Mu- 
seum (see Winter, 1959. Journal, 


page 578). 


Sheats con- 


The Jacksonville campaign of 
famed evangelist Billy Sunday was 
the topic of the principal address 
at the April 22 dinner meeting of 
the Morgan County Historical So- 
ciety. The speaker, Dr. Clyde 
Steckel, chaplain and professor of 
religion at Illinois College, en- 
titled his talk Dollars a 
Soul.” Society President Ernest 
Hoagland conducted the meeting 
and led the discussion which fol- 
lowed the address. Dr. Clarence 
P. McClelland, a trustee of the 
Illinois State Historical Library 


“Two 





and former State Society presi- 
dent, recalled attending services 
conducted by Sunday in Philadel- 
phia and in Springfield, Illinois. 

Winners of the Morgan County 
Society’s annual essay contest were 
also announced at this meeting. 
First place among eighth-grade 
entries was taken by Mary Anne 
Donovan, who wrote on the his- 
tory of MacMurray College, and 
second place by Edward Bagale, 
who wrote on Joseph Capps. Max- 
ine Schulz won first place among 
seventh-graders for her essay on 
Illinois College; and second place 
went to Susan Sorge, whose sub- 
ject was book binding. 


White Rock Burg and Kings, 
communities in Ogle County, 
were the subject of the program 


R 
& 





we 
“y ~ Wf , 


CO 


Seal of the Ogle County 
Historical Soctety. 
of the Ogle County Historical So- 
ciety on May 23. Raymond Buker 
was the speaker. C. Merle Hasel- 
ton of Rochelle also displayed his 
stamp collection at the meeting. 
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The Ogle County Society is one 
of the few local organizations in 
the state to have its own seal. The 
simple, yet comprehensive, design 
is the work of Lynda Hoch, of 
Forreston, now a sophomore at 
Northern Illinois University 
(see Summer, 1959, Journal, page 
353). In it the artist succeeded in 
combining the past with the pres- 
ent and the cultivated with the 
wild: the only bit of symbolism 
that the non-historian might not 
understand is the figure of a walk- 
ing plow near the lower edge of 
the outline of the county. This 
marks the site of Grand Detour, 
on the Rock River, where John 
Deere invented the steel plow. 


George W. May is the new presi- 
dent of the Peoria Historical So- 
ciety. He was elected at the So- 
ciety’s twenty-sixth annual dinner 
meeting in May. Other new of- 
ficers include Wayne Buck, vice- 
president; Mrs. W. D. Ulrich, 
secretary; James Sedgwick, treas- 
urer: and the following directors: 
Gerald T. Kelsch, George Parker 
and Miss Luella Harlan. 

Dr. Harold P. Rodes, president 
of Bradley University, spoke at the 
meeting on the history of Bradley 
since its founding in 1897. 

The history of the Mormons in 
Illinois was the subject of the Rev. 
Ralph Cummins, guest speaker at 
the Society’s March 21 meeting; 
and on April 18 Ray A. Neumann 
presented a history of the Peoria 
Savings and Loan Association. 
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Calvin Ibendahl entertained the 
Perry County Historical Society 
at his historic home south of 
Tamaroa on April 4. President 
Albert Teabeau of Du Quoin 
presided, and the program was 
given by Mrs. Teabeau and Roger 
Eaton, who showed slides of south- 
ern Illinois birds and discussed 
their characteristics. 

Traditions and customs relating 
to the American flag were the 
subject of the guest speaker, Mrs. 
Otho Harriss, at the Society’s first 
summer meeting, held at the Perry 
County Fairgrounds, Pinckney- 
ville, on June 6. Also taking part 
in the President 
Teabeau and Mrs. Dorothy Cooke. 


program were 


The Randolph County Histor- 
ical Society’s local history seminars 
have already proved their value, 
the president, Miss Lily Flynn, re- 
ports. At the April 28 meeting, 
held in Schuline, Wayman Press- 
ley of Makanda, who has organ- 
ized several tours of southern IIli- 
nois, was guest speaker. Less than 
a month later he organized a tour 
of Randolph County, at which 
Society members who had taken 
the seminar courses served as 
guides. Some two hundred guests 
took part in the tour. 

On May 28 many Society mem- 
bers who have been engaged in 
planning for the restoration of the 
octagonal Charter Oak School at 
Schuline attended a meeting at 
McKendree College, Lebanon, 
conducted by William J. Murtagh 
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of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. The purpose of the 
meeting was to promote the res- 
toration of the McKendree Col- 
lege chapel. 

The Randolph County Society’s 
May meeting was a hamburger fry 
and pot luck supper held at the 
Charter Oak School. Special 
guests at the picnic were the win- 
ners of the Society’s essay contest 
on “Why I Think the Charter 
Oak School Should Be Preserved.” 
Cash prizes of $7.50, $5.00 and 
$2.50 were presented by Mrs. 
W. W. Fullerton of Sparta. First- 
place winner was Cynthia Maci- 
eiski, Chester eighth-grader; sec- 
ond was Barbara Wiegard of 
Evansville; and third, Charles M. 
Gross of Ruma. 

Elroy Hoeb was the principal 
speaker; his subjects were the old 
Reily Mill and the Elias Kent 


Kane house. 


Mrs. Myron Eddy spoke on the 
Talcott family and the founding 
of Rockton in 1835 at the April 25 
meeting of the Rockton Township 
Historical Society. Mrs. Clifford 
Olds was hostess for the meeting. 

Guest speakers at the May 23 
meeting were Mrs. Mary Graham 
and Mrs. Ethel Haug, who dis- 
cussed early settlers of Rockton 
and their descendants. The meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mrs. 
William Bigelow. 


The Saline County Historical 
Society will soon join the many 
other local organizations in the 





that have their own 
seums. On March 17 the county 
board of supervisors voted to grant 
the Society a _ninety-nine-year 
lease, at $1.00 a year, on the 
abandoned county farm building, 
which will be remodeled to serve 


state mu- 


as a museum and meeting-place 
for county The 
building is a large two-story brick 
structure 
tract southwest of Harrisburg. 

In June the Society held its 
first outdoor meeting at the mu- 


organizations. 


located on a one-acre 


seum. An unusual program for a 
historical society followed a pot 
luck dinner, for all members 
brought work clothes and _ tools 
and spent the time usually devoted 
to speech-making in removing the 
museum’s old fire escape and pre- 
paring the lawn for seeding. 

The Society’s museum commit- 
tee is composed of Ray Altmire, 
chairman, Mrs. Altmire, Don 
Scott and John Foster. T. Leo 
Dodd is chairman of the museum 


selections committee. 


Exhibits in the farm museum of 
the Stephenson County Historical 
Society provided the theme for the 
Society’s April 8 meeting in Free- 
port. Mrs. John Woodhouse talked 
on the Manny family, which 
manufactured Manny reapers and 
other farm tools; and O. H. Nei- 
man spoke about early farm ma- 
chinery and farming in Stephen- 
son County. 

Also taking part in the program 
was Arthur Hassel of Pecatonica, 
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who has presented a Manny 


reaper to the farm museum. 


Counterfeiting and body-snatch- 
ing, two kinds of crime that were 
far more prevalent in the nine- 
teenth century than in the twen- 
tieth, were described by Wayne 
Bastian of Fulton at the Sterling- 
Rock Falls Historical Society 
meeting on March 15. 

Clarence Parks of Polo talked at 
the April meeting on mill sites and 
mills in Ogle, Lee and Whiteside 
counties. His talk was illustrated 
with slides. 

At both the March and April 
meetings Sterling students who 
had had articles published in J1li- 
nots History magazine appeared 
on the program. In March, Karen 
Liederman read her story from the 
Lincoln issue, “You Are There — 
At the Wigwam,” which describes 
the nomination of Lincoln. In 
April, Gail Behrens read her arti- 
cle on the early newspapers of 
Sterling, and Loretta Smith pre- 
sented her account of the 1906 
Rock River ice jam and flood. 

President Gunnar Benson, Mrs. 
Madeleine Nuttall and Frank Duis 
also took part in the April pro- 


gram, discussing historic books and 


costumes they had brought to the 
meeting. Harry McCaslin, chair- 


man, Cora Jacobs and Hilary De- 
vine were elected to name a slate 
of officers for 1960-1961. 
Climaxing the new Society’s 
successful activities of this year 
was its banquet on May 109 at St. 
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John’s Lutheran Church. After a 
group of Civil War songs, pre- 
sented by students from Sterling 
Junior High School, Colonel Wil- 
liam H. Herzog of Chicago ad- 
dressed the meeting on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. The banquet 
committee included 
Richard Metcalfe, chairman, 
Lloyd Casey, Beulah Elfline, 
Frances Jones and Charles 


program 


Speaker. 

Officers for the coming year are 
Benson, president; Metcalfe, vice- 
president; Ruth Kilgus, secretary ; 
and Lloyd Elfline, treasurer. 


Miss Alenia McCord presented 
a talk on early Illinois newspapers 
before the Vandalia Historical So- 
ciety on May 17. At the business 
meeting Lynn Price was elected 
president; other Society officers 
re-elected were Stanley Stewart, 
vice-president; Mrs. Ben Perkins, 
secretary; Mrs. Otis Hoffman, 
treasurer; and Miss Mary Burt- 
schi, a director. 

The program arrangements 
committee included Miss Maxine 
Burnside, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Mack, Mrs. Mae Meier, Miss 
Irene Schenker and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Schulte. 


James T. Hickey, curator of the 
Lincoln Collection at the Illinois 
State Historical Library, was the 
speaker at the Wayne County His- 
torical Society meeting on May 2. 
His talk dealt with the state and 
national Republican conventions 
of 1860 and the nomination of 
Lincoln for the presidency. 


More than five hundred guests 
from eight different states took 
part in the White County His- 
torical Society’s house tour and 
garden party at the Carmi home 
of Mrs. Robert Ready Williams 
on Sunday, June 5. 

J. Robert Smith, Society presi- 
dent, announced that the day’s 
program brought in $672, of 
which $446 was in admissions and 
$226 in membership dues. The 
Museum Fund, created for the 
restoration of the old Ratcliff Inn 
(see Summer, 1960, Journal) , has 
now reached more than $6,000, 
Smith reports. 


Archaeologist Melvin L. Fowler 
of Southern Illinois University 
spoke to the Williamson County 
Historical Society at its quarterly 
meeting on April 3. His subject 
was the Modoc Rock Shelter. 


Pamphlet History of Brown County Available 


sailles Township, Brown County, 
Illinois. The story was told by Rob- 
ert Nelson McFarland to B. N. 
Bond, who first published it in the 


The Democrat-Message of Mt. 
Sterling has published a twenty- 
page pamphlet titled A History of 
the First White Settlers in Ver- 
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Versailles Sentinel in 1922. This 
article was reprinted in the Demo- 
crat-Message in the summer of 
1959 and was soon in such demand 
that the publishers issued it in 
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pamphlet form. Copies are avail- 
able over the counter at $1.50 each 
or at $1.60 if mailed. Address 
William R. Brooks, Democrat- 
Message, Mt. Sterling, Illinois. 


Andover Was Settled 125 Years Ago 


The first settler in what was to 
become the town of Andover in 
Henry County arrived there 125 
years ago, on May 6, 1835. He 
was Dr. Thomas Baker, generally 
considered the town’s founder, al- 
though the community received 
its greatest impetus from two later 
groups of immigrants. The first 
of these — the New York Associa- 
tion organized by the Rev. Itha- 
mar Pillsbury — bought twenty- 
two sections of land, including the 
town of Andover, in the fall of 


1835. Twelve years later the van- 
guard of a group of Swedish im- 
migrants arrived, with others fol- 
lowing soon after, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. L. P. Esbjorn 
and Jonas Anderson. The Andover 
Swedish Lutheran Church, which 
Esbjorn organized, celebrates its 
one hundred tenth anniversary 
this year. The community’s 
Swedish Methodist Church is sev- 
eral years older, having been or- 
ganized in 1849 by the Rev. Jonas 
Hedstrom. 


Historymobile Adds to Executive Director’s Chores 


Addition of the Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick Historymobile to the fa- 
cilities of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society brought new re- 
sponsibilities to the Executive Di- 
rector, Clyde C. Walton, during 
the July-September quarter this 
year. Here is a summary of his 
out-of-the-ordinary activities for 
the three-month period: 

July 1-2: At Shawneetown for 
the special Regional Meeting of 
the Illinois State Historical Society 
at the Shawneetown Sesquicen- 
tennial. 


July 3: Attended dedication of 
Cairo Point-Fort State 
Park at Cairo. 

July 6-7: 
area host — 


Defiance 


Acted as Springfield 
on behalf of the U.S. 
State Department — to Clarence 
G. Kirton and Arthur J. Seymour, 
newspaper editor and information 
officer, respectively, of George- 
town, British Guiana. 

July 18: In Chicago to in- 
spect manufacturers’ proposals for 
new stacks needed by the Histori- 
cal Library. 


July 22-24: Attended meeting 
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of Chicago Civil War Round 
Table and collected historical ma- 
terials from the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

August 5: Conferred in Chi- 
cago with manufacturer’s repre- 
details and 


sentative on final 


delivery arrangements for the His- 


torymobile. 

August 6-7: At Wooster, Ohio, 
to accept Historymobile and drive 
it back to Springfield. 

August 15: At Illinois State 
Fair, where Governor William G. 
Stratton officiated at the cere- 
mony of the formal opening of 
the Historymobile. 

August 19-29: 
cation in Canada. 


On fishing va- 


August 30-September 3: At 
Iowa City, Iowa, for annual meet- 
ing of the American Association 
for State and Local History. 

September g: Addressed or- 
ganizational meeting of Pike 
County Historical Society at Pitts- 
field. 

September 10: Addressed 
meeting of downstate chapter of 
American College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Springfield. 

September 14: Addressee” 
Springfield Junior League 
“What Can Be Done about Pre- 
serving Historical Springfield.” 

September3o0: Addressed 
meeting of Wayne County His- 
torical Society at Fairfield. 


Illinois River Towns Celebrate 125th Birthdays 


Marseilles and Peru, in La Salle 
County, are both 125 years old this 
year. 

On June 1, 1835, the plat of 
Marseilles was registered at the 
county courthouse in Ottawa. The 
town’s founder, Lovel Kimball, at 
one time owned the entire area 
now within the city limits. A 
birthday celebration took place the 
last week of July, with such events 
as a coronation ball, horse show, 
boat races, fireworks exhibits, pa- 
rades, old-fashioned bargain days 
at the stores and a carnival. 


A business history-directory of 
Marseilles was issued in connec- 
tion with the celebration. Listed 
were all business and professional 
firms in the town, with a brief 
history of each. 

Peru’s anniversary celebration 
took place July 1-4 with similar 
events. The city also published a 
souvenir history under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy Bieneman, city 
librarian. The library observed its 
fiftieth anniversary at the same 
time and had special displays of 
early city records. 
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